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Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
eluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
tore. To Clergymen, ¢2.60. Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. The party who sends us $25 
for a club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 
te whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 
sent by Check, Draft, Postal Maney Order, or registered letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
ter if it is possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork ; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the icss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CORRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


‘Bhe dictionaries are all behind the times. We 
have trusted them to explain to us what “re- 
former” means, but if they have done so correctly 
there is at least one prominent politician in the 
wrong, and that is an impossibility. The said 
politician, in the course of an address in which he 
claimed that he was a reformer, and that he had 
never done anything to disgrace himself, declared 
that to oblige a friend he had sent three hundred 
men, at two dollars each, to break up a Republi- 
can meeting. Now let us investigate the reform- 
ers, or petition the dictionary makers for a 
change. 

















or 
Gen. Sam Cary is reported to have said that 
religion defeated the inflation ticket~in Ohio. 
Let Breoklyn spare Mr. Moody dat once for a 
tour through the inflation districts, and when 
Congress meets let all Christians move their rep- 
resentatives to vote for Moody as chaplain. 
o_o 
Mr. Moody modestly disclaims any credit for 
bringing about revivals of religion, and claims that 
they might take place at any time were it not for 
unbelief. Lack ‘of faith undoubtedly has some- 
thing to do with the quiet which usually prevails in 
religious circles, but lack of work is the principal 
trouble. There never was a time when the relig- 
ious people of Brooklyn could not have organized 
monster meetings, provided great-hearted preach- 
ers, powerful choirs, and hosts of earnest lay 
workers; but the time never was before when 
they did do this. Religious enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, no matter from whom it starts, and the 
masses are susceptible to it ; but how often is it 
manifested in religious communities? and when 
manifested, how many pastors and laymen make 
haste to give it countenance and to add to its 
strength and the directness of its purpose ? 
ope 
The many large communities which are com- 
peting for the presence of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, and the thousands of smaller religious 
circles which are mourning because they cannot 
hope for the coming of the evangelists, have their 
religious future largely in their own hands. Let 
them develop their own strength instead of idiy 
shouting for help—let them occasionally come 
out of their own excellent but special religious 
circles and learn what means the saying, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Let them 
show the irreligious classes the error of the 
strongly grounded belief that Christians of dif- 
fering creeds do not believe in each other. Let 
them awaken each other before they attack the 
outside sinners, Then let them sing, preach and 
pray with the earnestness which they display in 
buying and selling. Sinners will not, can not 
resist the infection ; and Messrs. Moody and San- 


key won't be a bit jealous of whatever success is 
gained. 
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The inaugural address of President Foss, of 
Wesleyan University, is full of wisdom, but it 
contains no better paragraph than the following : 

The scholar especially needs brawn as well as 





brain ; because in order to be a scholar he must pay 
the mevitable tax levied on every perpetual hard 
student ; and also because the suprenie practieable 
mental exertion, which is the business of his life, 
is directly contingent on the fineness and fullness 
of his physical forces. Let the student then give 
earnest heed to the care and culture of his bedy. 
It is the home, the instrument, the mold, and the 
eternal companion of his soul. Let him knew 
that sipping gruel, and languidly lounging over 
books, until his midnight lamp burns low, can 
never make him either a scholar oraman. Let 
him eat beef and mutton in generous slices. Let 
him leap into every day, as into a new Paradise, 
over the wall of eight hours’ solid sleep. Let him 
not cross his arms behind him, drop his head, and 
mope along the pavement, inwardly saying, ‘I 
am walking for exercise.» Let him stretch away 
over the breezy hills, with fit companions, in utter 
forgetfulness of lessons and essays and sermons, 
until every drop of blood in his veins tingles with 
the delight of mere animal existence. Let him 
hurl the ball, or pitch the quoit, or tug at the 
oar, or poise the rifle. I would I might see our 
gymnasium thronged every day at suitable hours 
with earnest devotees to physical culture. Only 
let all these things be done with the distinct ree- 
ognition that we have a higher nature, and in 
such manner and measure as to do no harm to 
what is best and noblest in this loftier realm.” 
The new president was of course too modest to 
offer himself as an example of what could be ac- 
complished by a sound mind in a sound body, 
but the thousands of men who know of Dr. Foss’s 
deep spirituality, his capacity for study and work 
and his great success in every department of 
Christian labor in which he has engaged, know 
that the passage we have quoted is particularly 
strong because it came from the depths of the 
speaker’s personal experience, 
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Amid the depressing personalities of a political 
campaign, the reports of the demonstration at 
Richmond, on the oecasion of the unveiling of the 
statue of ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson, give occasion for 
a great deal of delightful hope and faith in hu- 
man nature. Successful as Jackson was in the 
field, the honor and affection of the Southern 
people go out more to him as a man than a soldier, 
While character is thus revered by men of all con- 
ditions, no one can offer excuse for despondency 
on account of the condition of society, or for 
abandoning standards of morality which are more 
elevated than profitable. Time, which has made 
sad havoe with so many military reputations, may 
refuse to spare Jackson's, but the South can bet- 
ter afford to lose the living soldier than the dead 
preacher, who will never cease to speak. 
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The difference between a true reformer and a 
political sentimentalist or a high-toned grinder of 
his own individual axe, is aptly explained in the 
‘*Easy Chair” of the November Harper. The 
man who embraces noble views to advance him- 
self in political life does not long eseape detection, 
but to separate sentimentalists and real reformers 
is no easy matter. All of us can recall several 
prominent men of pure views and noble aspira- 
tions who, after a shorter or longer period of ear- 
nest talk and work, have shaken the dust of poli- 
tics from their feet, pronounced the world out of 
joint, and gone intoa retirement from which they 
emerge only to inflict gloomy views upon the 
world. Each one of them, according to his prowi- 
nence, makes political misanthropes and slug- 
gards of his particular admirers, and deprives 
the good cause of workers. The object of the 
‘** Easy Chair” is to show such men that the work 
of political refomn is never-ending, and that de- 
fection means incompetence or cowardice. 
eo 


We are glad to learn that Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton have rescued from newspaper columns 
the address delivered by Charles Francis Adams 
before the Social Union of Amherst College, and 
have printed it after the speaker’s own proof- 
reading. A better paper on the duties of Amer- 
ican colleges has never been prepared. 











TRIUMPH. 
By H. H. 


H, triumph lies not in the goal we win, 
The kingdems or the treasures we possess, 

Or vanquished foes our prowess who confess, 
Not though their city gates we enter in 
As crownéd conquerors! All these begin 
No vict’ry. They are bald and poor success. 
I call no triumph triumph which is less 
Than this,—to be serene through all life’s din 
And war: in smallest things no less than great; 
To keep all law in love and not in hate, 
In joy and not in fear, and so to sce 
Spontaneous obedience is the mate 
In heart and mind of largest liberty, 
And gladness and triumphant victory! 





Deacon Pithin’s Farm, 


A Thanksgiving Story. 





By Harrret BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER 1. 
HANKSGIVING was impending in the vil- 
lage of Mapleton on the 20th of November, 
1825, 

The Governor's proclamation had been duly 
and truly read from the pulpit the Sunday before 
to the great consternation of Miss Briskett, the 
ambulatory dressmaker, who declared confiden- 
tially to Deacon Pitkin’s wife that ‘‘she didn't 
see nothin’ how she was goin’ to get through 
things—and there was Saphiry’s gown, and Miss 
Deacon Trowbridge’s cloak, and Lizy Jane’s new 
merino, not a stroke done on’t. The Governor 
ought to be ashamed of himself for hurrying mat- 
ters so.” 

It was a very rash step for Miss Briskett to go 
to the length of such a remark about the Gov- 
ernor, but the deacon’s wife was one of the few 
women who are non-conductors of indistretion, 
and so the Governor never heard of it. 

This particular Thanksgiving tide was marked 
in Mapleton by exceptionally charming weather. 
Once in a great while the inclement New England 
skies are taken with a remorseful twinge and for- 
get to give their usual snap of September frost 
which generally bites off all the pretty flowers in 
so heart-breaking a way, and then you can have 
lovely times quite down through November. 

It was so this year at Mapleton. Though the 
Thanksgiving proclamation had been read, and it 
was past the middle of November, yet marigolds 
and four-o’clocks were all ablaze in the gardens, 
and the golden rod and purple aster were bloom- 
ing over the fields as if they were «expecting to 
keep it up all winter. 

It really is affecting, the jolly good heart with 
which these bright children of the rainbow flaunt 
and wave and dance and go on budding and blos- 
soming in the very teeth and snarl of oncoming 
winter. An autumn golden rod or aster ought to 
be the symbol for pluck and courage, and might 
serve a New England crest as the broom flower 
did the old Plantagenets. 

The trees round Mapleton were looking like 
gigantic tulip beds, and breaking every hour into 
new phantasmagoria of color ; and the great elm 
that overshadowed the red Pitkin farm-house 
seemed like a dome of gold, and sent a yellow 
radiance through all the doors and windows as 
the dreamy autumn sunshine streamed through it. 

The Pitkin elm was noted among the great trees 
of New England. Now and then Nature asserts 
herself and does something so astonishing and, 
overpowering as actually to strike through the 
erust of human stupidity, and convince mankind 
that a tree is something greater than they are. As 
a general thing the human race has a stupid 
hatred of trees. They embrace every chance to 
cut them down. They have no idea of their fit- 
ness for anything but firewood or fruit bearing. 
But a great cathedral elin with shadowy aisles of 
boughs, its choir of whispering winds and chant- 
ing birds, its hush and solemnity and majestic 
grandeur, actually conquers the dull human race 
and asserts its leave to be in manner to which 
all hearts respond ; and so the great elms of New 
England have got to be regarded with a sort of 
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pride as among her very few crown jewels, and 
the Pitkin elm was one of these. 

But wasn’t it a busy time in Mapleton! Busy 
is no word for it. Oh, the choppings, the pound- 
ings, the stoning of raisins, the projections of pies 
and puddings, the killing of turkeys—who can 
utter it? The very chip squirrels in the stone- 
walls, who have a family custom of making a 
market-basket of their mouths, were rushing about 
with chops incredibly distended, and their tails 
had an extra whisk of thanksgiving alertness. A 
squirrel’s Thanksgiving dinner is an affair of mo- 
ment, mind you. 

In the great roomy, clean kitchen of the dea- 
con’s house might be seen the lithe, comely form 
of Diana Pitkin presiding over the roaring great 
oven which was to engulf the armies of pies and 
cakes which were in due course of preparation on 
the ample tables. 

Of course you want to know who Diana Pitkin 
was. It was a general fact about this young lady 
that anybody who gave one look at her, whether 
at church or at home, always inquired at once 
with effusion, ‘‘ Who is she ?’—particularly if the 
inquirer was one of the masculine gender. 

This was to be accounted for by the fact that 
Miss Diana presented to the first view of the 
gazer a dazzling combination of pink and white, a 
flashing pair of black eyes, a ripple of dimples 
about the prettiest little rosy mouth in the world, 
and a frequent somewhat saucy laugh which 
showed a set of teeth like pearls. Add to thisa 
quick wit, a generous though spicy temper, and a 
nimble tongue, and you will not wonder that Miss 
Diana was a marked character at Mapleton, and 
that the inquiry who she was was one of the most 
interesting facts of statistical information. 

Well, she was Deacon Pitkin’s second cousin, 
and of course just in that convenient relation- 
ship to the Pitkin boys which has ali the ad- 
vantages of cousinship and none of the disad- 
vantages, as may be plain to an ordinary obser- 
ver. Forif Miss Diana wished to ride or row or 
dance with any of the Pitkin boys, why shouldn't 
she? Were they not her cousins? But if any of 
these aforenamed young fellows advanced on the 
strength of these intimacies a presumptive claim 
to nearer relationship, why, then Diana was aston- 
ished—of course she had regarded them as her 
cousins! and she was sure she couldn’t think what 
they could be dreaming of—‘‘ A cousin is just like 
a brother, you know.” 

This was just what James Pitkin did not believe 
in, and now as he is walking over hill and dale 
from Cambridge College to his father’s house he 
is gathering up a decided resolution to tell Diana 
that he is not and will not be to her as a brother 
—that she must be to him all or nothing. James 
is the brightest, the tallest, and, the Mapleton 
girls said, the handsomest of the Pitkin boys. He 
was a strong-hearted, generous, resolute fellow 
as ever undertook to walk thirty-five miles home 
to eat his Thanksgiving dinner. 

We are not sure that Miss Diana was not think- 
ing of him quite as much as he of her, as she 
stands there with the long kitchen shovel in one 
hand, and one plump white arm thrust into the 
oven, and her ‘little head cocked on one side, her 
brows bent and her rosy mouth pursed up witha 
solemn sense of the importance of her judgment 
as she is testing the heat of her oven. 

Oh Di, Di! for ail you seem to have nothing on 
your mind but the responsibility for all those 
pumpkin pies and cranberry tarts, we wouldn't 
venture a very large wager that you are not 
thinking about cousin James under it all at this 
very minute, and that all this pretty bustling 
housewifeliness owes its spice and flavor to the 
thought that Jumes is coming to the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 

To be sure if any one had told Di so, she would 
have flouted the very idea. Besides, she had pri- 
vately informed Almira Sisson, her special partic- 
ular confidante, that she knew Jim would come 
home from college full of conceit, and thinking 
that everybody must bow down to him, and for 
her part she meant to make him know his place— 
of course Jim and she were good friends, &c., &c. 

Oh Di, Di! you silly naughty girl, was it for 
this that you stood so long at your looking-glass 
last night arranging how you would do your hair 
for the Thanksgiving night dance? Those killing 
bows which you deliberately fabricated and lodged 
like bright butterflies among the dark waves of 
your hair—who were you thinking of as you 
made and posed them? Lay your hand on your 
heart and say who to you has ever seemed the 
best, the truest, thembravest and kindest of your 
friends. But Di doesn’t trouble herself with such 
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thoughts—she only cuts out saucy mottoes from 
the flaky white paste to lay on the red cranberry 
tarts, of which she makes a special one for each 
cousin. For there is Bill, the second eldest, who 
stays at home and helps work the farm. She 
knows that Bill worships her very shoe-tie, and 
obeys all her mandates with the faithful docility 
of a good Newfoundland dog, and Di says ‘‘she 
thinks everything of Bill—she likes Bill.” So she 
does Ed, who comes a year or two behind Bill, 
and is trembling out of bashful boyhood. So she 
does Rob and Ike and Pete and the whole healthy 
ramping train who fill the Pitkin farm-house with 
a racket of boots and boys. So she has made 
every one a tart with his initial on it and a saucy 
motto or two, ‘‘ just to keep them from being con- 
ceited, you know.” + 

All day she keeps busy by the side of the dea- 
con's wife—a delicate, thin, quiet little woman, 
with great thoughtful eyes and a step like a 
snowflake. New England had of old times, and 
has still, perhaps, in her farm houses, these 
women who seem from year to year to develop in 
the spiritual sphere as the bodily form shrinks 
and fades, While the cheek grows thin and the 
form spare, the will-power grows daily stronger ; 
though the outer man perish, the inner man is 
renewed day by day. The worn hand that seems 
so weak yet holds every thread and controls every 
movement of the most complex family life, and 
wonders are daily accomplished by the presence 
of a woman who seems little more than a spirit. 
The New England wife-mother was the one little 
jeweled pivot on which all the wheel work of the 
family moved. 

‘““Well, haven't we done a good day’s work, 
cousin *’ says Diana, when ninety pies of every 
ilk, quince, apple, cranberry, pumpkin and mince, 
have been all safely delivered from the oven and 
carried up into the great vacant chamber, where, 
ranged in rows and frozen solid, they are to last 
over New Year’s Day! She adds, demonstratively 
clasping the little woman round the neck and 
leaning her bright cheek against her whitening 
hair, ‘‘Haven’t we been smart?’ And the calm, 
thoughtful eyes turn lovingly upon her as Mary 
Pitkin puts her arm round her and answers : 

‘* Yes, my daughter, you have done wonderfully. 
We couldn’t do without you !” , 

And Diana lifts her head and laughs. She 
likes petting and praising as a cat likes being 
stroked ; but for all that the little puss has her 
claws and a sly notion of using them. 

(To be continued.) 








STAR PAPER. 
RETREATING. 


HE sun grows languid. The brightness re- 

mains, but the power has waned. I make 
my last visit to the farm, and ride up the avenue 
amid rustling leaves. The road is no longer in 
shadow. Up through the bare maple branches 
the blue heavens shine clear. Frosts have put to 
flight all tender plants. The great succulent 
dahlia, that a few days ago was gorgeous with 
glowing blossoms, hangs black and slimy, all its 
robustness gone. The tuberose that lifted its in- 
cense to God in censers pure and white has lost all 
fragrance and beauty. Only the autumnal aster, 
the chysanthemum, and >a few struggling rose 
buds remain to speak of life. The whole year is on 
the retreat, and quickening its steps every day, as 
if already it had heard froin the far north of irre- 
sistible pursuit. The birds are gone or going, 
save the few that stay through the winter. In- 
sects have ceased to buzz. Here and there a cor- 
pulent fly crawls laboriousiy up, only to fall 
helplessly down, feebly wagging its torpid legs in 
the air! Art thou he who, in August, had such 
alacrity that no hand could catch thee, and no 
swift blow could reach thee? No more broods of 
aphides. No new hatching eggs. The beetle is 
on its way down under cover, the grub is already 
deep in the earth, the chrysalid is glued up to some 
sheltering rail, or hidden in some crevice where 
wrens cannot pluck it out. The honest wood- 
chuck has gone under, and until the birds sing 
again he will nibble no more clover, or cabbage. 
Happy fellow! What does he cate for thermome- 
ter or barometer? It may rain or shine, blow 
cold or warm, what is it all to him? In his snug 
nest below the reach of frost, he is as happy as if 
he were a somnolent deacon and all the patter of 
winter over his head a perpetual sermon. Not 
even newspapers can reach the peaceful sleeper 
there. Happy marmot! Without a thought of 
care thou wilt emerge in spring a sleek and nim- 
ble rodent, while thousands of men who have 
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Vor. XII, No. 18. 
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tugged and suffered with sordid cares every day 
will be no better off than thou ! 

Yes. Everything is in full retreat. The sun is 
going fast, and all things follow. No, not all 
things! Birds in far greater numbers than now 
would stay through the winter if the food ques- 
tion could be arranged. It is not cold that expels 
them, but the hiding of seeds and insects. They 
go to open fields for food. Yet, in thickets, and 
among evergreens, many linger to midwinter, and 
if the season be a mild one, all through the winter. 
This was well shown the past winter around my 
neighbor Dayton’s house. This good man has a 
heart of kindness for man and beast. His horses 
are undrivably fat. His dogs grow rotund and 
waddle in excess of flesh. Happy is every creature 
under his care! When the spring comes, bring- 
ing nestsful of birds, and lets them loose around 
his house, he gathers up the cats and sends them 
off to visit their relations, nor are they suffered to 
return until all the young robins are old enough 
to go to school. Last winter was severe, not so 
much by intense cold as by long continuance of 
the ice covering which bound the surface of the 
ground for two months without a thaw. Birds 
bereft of food came sadly about his house. He 
opened a dry soup-house. A barrel of corn meal 
was opened, and every day they were fed. The 
news spread. The hungry beauties came flying 
to their benefactor. On some days three and four 
hundred collected under the windows—the several 
kinds of sparrows, robins, wood thrushes, the her- 
mit thrush, blue jays, tomtits, nuthatckes, wood- 
peckers, finches—a great flock that had little in 
common except hunger, and that laid aside their 
pugnacious dispositions and had open commun: 
ion in the internal amity ! 

Houses in sheltered places, with thickets near, 
or warm sheds and barns, may have birds all 
winter if only some kind heart will provide daily 
food for them. Few birds would die of mere 
cold if they had nourishing food. ' ’ 

The leaves! the leaves! How beautiful in 
every stage are the leaves! How endless their 
forms; their structure, how admirable for 
strength, pliancy and digestive function. It is 
the leaf that determines the results of the whole 
tree. Shall it blossom ?* Ask the leaf. Shall it 
bear fruit? Ask the leaf. Shall the fruit be 
green, or white, or yellow, or red, or purplet 
Ask the leaf. Shall it be sour, or bitter, or sweet i 
Ask the leaf. In it is the laboratory and the 
studio of the tree. There sit the artist and the 
chemist, and build and color the whole arboreal 
work, 

The swelling bud of spring, bursting its winter 
clothes, and turning the gum which sealed its 
seams from the wet into balsamic fragrance, is 
full beautiful to look upon; and as it comes with 
tender clouds, and returning birds, and warmer 
days, it is clothed with associations which charm 
the imagination, while the exquisite texture and 
faint colors, just emerging, delight the eye. 
When the fiber of. the leaf is woven and fastened, 
the chlorophy] distributed, the leaf that to us is 
only a fluttering shape, good for shade, is really 
the architect, building the tree. These million 
hands are laborers taking out of the air those in- 
visible qualities, born of the sun, which the tree 
feeds upon. Nor is the crude sap brought up 
from the roots fit for use until the leaf has passed 
it through its laboratory. 

All suinmer long they play with the wind, 
dancing while they work, and making a joyful 
noise when the winds rush through them. At 
length comes their sundown. The last function 
is the most seemly. Through the summer, green 
was a color good. enough to work in, but not to 
die in. For that supreme act they bring out all 
their hidden force of color, and go to their rest 
blazing with beauty: beautiful in coming, but 
more beautiful—gorgeous—in their departure ! 

And now I look out upon them lying up against 
walls and fences in long rows, still sensitive to 
every touch of the wind ; or they lie in the grass 
like sun spots, yet unraked by winds; or they 
flutter forth, when the wind rises, and fly like 
many-colored birds, but never like them alight.. 
The eddies of the wind, the puff from around 
the corner, changes their course, and away they 
go down the dell—till met by a swirl from 
around the trees, in which they gaily run again, 
rolling over and over, and rustling with faint 
chuckle as if their whole busy dance was a merry 
absurdity ! 

The tree does not mourn for them nor know 
its own! The wind forsakes them, and they lie 
still. The rains come down and beat them to the . 
earth, which they shall not leave again, but, turn- - 
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ing to mould, reappear in coming years as grass or 
grain ; then, eaten, they pull with the ox or clothe 
the sheep. At length, the circle completed, they 
reascend the tree, and from the its topmost 
boughs wave welcome to the summer sun, and 
wink a familiar recognition to men’s and maiden’s 
faces that look lovingly up to them, and say to 
all who have ears to hear, * I déscended once from 
life and beauty to the homely soil, and wrought 
in the ground in willing patience. Behold I am 
ascended again, I am become a child of light.” 


* 





MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY. 
FIRST WEEK.* 

WTiHE first week’s services, closing with Sunday 

evening last, have exhibited daily and in- 
-ereasing manifestations of the Divine presence. 
The apprehension that the immense crowd which 
attended the opening meeting reported in our 
last issue was attracted mainly by curiosity was 
unfounded. For at every meeting 
since, whether at the Rink or the 
‘Tabernacle, there have been over- 
whelming audiences, and the warm- 
est enthusiasm has prevailed. 
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The morning meetings are held in P. P. Diss. 


the Tabernacle at 8, and even before 
this early hour the room, said to ac- 
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passeth by,” Mr. Moody took as his text, Romans 
iii., part of the 22d verse, 
* For there is no difference.” 


He said, among other things : 

* Christ came to callsinnersto repentance. A man who was 
drafted for the army of Napoleon I., and who furnished a 
substitute who was slain, was included in another draft. He 
told the officers he was dead. They said he was crazy. He 
tofd them to look at the books. They said, ‘Here is your 
name, and you furnished a substitute.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and 
the man was killed, and you can’t touch me.’ The Emperor 
held that the mar was right. So the Great Emperor of 
heaven recognizes the doctrine of substitution. Christ 
brings us out from under the penalty of the law. The law 
condemns ; he came not to condemn. Is it not high madness 
to go out of this hall rejecting such a Saviour, who has laid 
down his life that you and I might be saved ?”’ 


Rev. Dr. Talmage and Mr. C. M. Morton of the 
Plymouth Bethel conducted the overflow meet- 
ings in the neighboring churches. 

On Tuesday morning, after singing the 125th 


Hymn, 
“T waited for the Lord my God,” 


and the 29th Hymn, 


‘* What a friend we have in Jesus,” 


Mimost Lersuaded, 


“ Almost Thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” —Acts 2%: 23. 
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At the close of his remarks some forty rose for 
special prayer: after which the exercises were 
closed with singing and the benediction. 

In the evening thousands were unable to get 
even standing room in the Rink, and services 
were had in the neighboring churches. There 
was a marked change in the Rink audience, the 
great majority of those present being apparently 
from the middle and lower walks of life. Mr. 
Sankey sang alone the 39th Hymn, 

“ T love to tell the story.” 

Mr. Moody then spoke from Daniel v. 27, ‘‘ Tekel, 
thou art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting,” concluding with the appeal, ‘‘ May this 
word ring in your heart, Tekel, Tekel, Tekel, until 
you cry, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner! 

After the regular meeting an inquiry meeting 
was held in the chapel of the Simpson M. E. 
Church, at which many came forward for prayer. 

On Wednesday morning the largely-increased 
numbers necessitated an additional meeting in 
the Tabernacle Lay College, which was conducted 
by Dr. Cuyler. In the Tabernacle it- 
self there was a very marked interest. 
Thirty requests for prayer were read. 
Mr. Moody spoke with great fervor 
on the power of faith, taking as his 
text, the cry of the man full of leprosy 
(Luke v.): ‘ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.” 


we 
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leadership has been retained by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

At the first meeting at the Taber- 4 
nacle every seat was filled promptly, 
and at 8 the evangelists arrived and 
ascended the platform, Mr. Sankey 
taking his place behind a small melo- 
deon. A large number of clergymen 
‘were present. After the hymns, 
‘“Sweet hour of prayer” and ‘‘ Rock 
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-of Ages,” Mr. Moody read a part of 
Jeremiah xxxii., from the 17th verse, 
commenting as he read. This ‘par- 














Duryea, assisted by Mr. Sankey in 
the singing. Mr. Moody’s sermon was 
from Acts xxvii, 30. ‘‘But now com- 
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especially marked. A young men's 

meeting in the Reformed church was 

also well attended. 

| On Thursday morning the crowd 
was so great that both the Tabernacle 
and the Lay College were filled to 
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him if he was thinking of his soul. He 
turned to me and said, ‘How do you know 
I’ve got one?’ I thought it was no use try- 
ing, but then I thought nothing is too hard 
for God. Lasked him if I might pray for 
him. He said,‘ You may pray if you like. 
Try your hand on me.’ I got down on my 
knees and prayed for him. His head was 
held up and his eyes did not notice me, and 
he seemed to say to the people that my 
prayers did notaffect him at all. Forsix long 
months prayers were daily offered in prayer-mcetings for the 
infidel. This was in January or the latter part of December, 
and a year afterward, or a little over a year, when we were at 
work in Liverpool, I got a letter froma person in Edinburgh, 
who said that the infidel was at the foot of the cross, crying 
for mercy; and just as we were leaving England we heard 
that he was leading a meeting every night.” 


In this strain he continued for some time, clos- 
ing with a prayer. After prayers and remarks by 
Messrs. Milliard, Chas. M. Morton, Shelley, Geo. 
H. Stuart of Philadelphia, and Rev. W. C. Steele. 
** Nearer, my God, to thee,” was sung and the 
congregation was dismissed. 

In the evening the Rink presented the usual 
sea of anxious faces. The 8d Hymn, ‘I need 
thee every hour,” was followed by prayer by 
the Rev. H. M. Scudder, aad after the 8th Hymn, 

“ Free from the law, oh happy condition,” 


readings by Mr. Moody from the 38d-of Romans,, 
_and a solo by Mr. Sankey, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth 








* Reported expressly for the Christian Union by H.C. King. 


3 “ Almost persuaded,” harvest is past! 
“ Almost persuaded,” doom comes at las‘! 
“ Almost” can not avail ; 
“ Almost” is but to fail! 
Sad, sad, that bitter wai!— 
“ Almost—but lost /” 


From Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, by permission of Biglow & Main and John Church & Co. 


Mr. Moody read from the 7th Chapter of Matthew, 
commencing at the 7th verse. 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you."" He said: “I have 
hopes of the work in Brooklyn, not from the crowds at the 
Rink, but from these throngs at the morning prayer-meet- 
ings. I don’t believe, if we come here and pray God for re- 
ligion, that he will give us a counterfeit. I don’t believe that 
if we ask him for a fish he will give us a stone. Let us unite 
in this work, that a wail may go up from Brooklyn saying, 
‘Lord, what can I do to be saved?’ We must shut ourselves 
up in our closets long and every day, and pray until his gifts 
are bestowed. In London I knew a woman who had an in- 
fidel husband. She prayed every day for him for a whole 
year. Not succeeding, she resolved to pray every day for six 
months longer. And one day, on going to her room, she 
found him there, praying, “O God, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.’ That man isa great business man in Europe, and has 
built a church at his own expense since his conversion.” 


We last week ascribed Mr. Moody's power to 
his great earnestness @nd zeal. A further ac- 
quaintance discloses another source of influence— 
the tact with which he enforces a truth by apt 
illustrations, mostly taken from his own expe- 
rience. 





we would preserve God's Kingdom on earth 
we must become living witnesses of its power 
to save the world and to ennoble the hearts 
of sinful men. It will not do to try to cover 
up our sins. You may conceal them from the 
world; aye, from the wife of your bosom, 
but you cannot keep them from the cye of 
God.” 

During the sermon a man fainted, 
and many turned to see him. Mr. 
Moody promptly caught the illus- 
tration and said: ‘‘ Why, here a man has fainted, 
and you all turn to see him go out. There 
are hundreds of souls dying here to-night for 
want of the Bread of Life. Why do you not turn 
to them ?” 

Continued success attended the morning meet- 
ings of Friday. Seventy requests for prayer were 
read, and after several minutes of silent prayer 
by all with bowed heads, Mr. Sankey, with ex- 
quisite tenderness, sang, ‘‘ Almost persuaded now 
to believe,” and the audience dispersed. The same 
day aseries of inquiry meetings in the Tabernacle 
was begun at 4, 

At night several thousand were left in the street 
after the Rink and the Methodist Church were 
filled. Mr. Moody chose for his text Matthew 
xviii, verses 2ist and 22d: ‘‘Then came Peter to 
Him and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him’ Tillseven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not-unto thee until 





(Continued on page 379.) 
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A SONNET. 
By Rev. ELBert S. Porter, D.D. 


H for surcease of that sharp, gnawing pain, 
Which, deeply hid, has fed upon thy breast, 
Disputing there the presence of that rest 
Which, weary once, thou went to Christ to gain! 

Long time ago, through storm and thickest night, 

He walked the troubled sea, divine in might, 

And spake the words, which ring adown the years, 
* Be not afraid.’’ Then banish all thy fears, 

Safe nestled in the arms where strength abides, 
And cherished by a love that knows no end, 
But deepens, when the shadows o’er thee bend. 

Know thou, that whosoe’er in it confides 

Shall triumph o’er the ills of fleeting time, 
And share the transports of a bliss sublime. 








THB HOUSE OF THE SEVEN FIRLE- 
PLACES. 
By Joet BENTON. 


UR cool-minded September came in upon us 

here, in the country, with a riotous rush and 
bluster quite uncommon to its wonted mildness. 
There were some deliciously pleasant days at first, 
and some of torrid heat; but that Arctic tour de 
force which came about the 19th, and which was 
rated by our elderly people as the equinoctial 
perturbation, fairly routed the pageantry of sum- 
mer, as the Persian hosts of Darius were driven 
before the stern and steady destruction of Alex- 
ander. We were not surprised to read in the 
weather reports that there had been a twelve 
inches fall of snow at Quebec. The breeze from 
the north set us suddenly thinking of firesides 
and flanne!s, and drove us in from each cozy out- 
door retreat. Especially from the little hill where 
we were accustomed to climb for a summer seat, 
and witness for an hour each day the great dio- 
ramic splendor that has been attending for so 
many weeks the Moriturt Salutamus of the sunset. 

It is to be remarked that the approach of win- 

ter always begins to be felt in our latitude even 
before the advent of fall—though at the date re- 
ferred to it seemed portentously near. Into the 
mid-summer itself come the impending premoni- 
tions. There is a sudden clipping off of the ends 
of the day; the sun moves in a visibly veering 
path to the south; the shadows of the night grow 
denser and cooler ; the long dallying twilights are 
no more; and, by day, the hush of the bird-chorus 
which was jubilant in June is so nearly oppres- 
sive as to give an almost audible pain ; not 

“ A little noiseless noise among the leaves,” 
(as Keats begins his couplet,) but a something 

“ Born of the very sigh that Silence heaves,” 
(as he finishes it.) ¥ 

So, reluctantly, we waved a farewell to the cer- 
tain tender intimacies with field and wood and 
stream which summer only allows; loeked even 
with tender sorrow on the dried and dusty ver- 
vain which skirts the roadway, and the faded 
thistle which a little while ago was fresh and rosy; 
saw the bright golden-rod pale pathetically away 
from its glory into a dim and somber transition ; 
and looked no more for the cardinal-flower— 
which must be quite,dear now to his eminence 
the late Archbishop of New York, as giving some 
sort of natural sanction and sacrament to his new 
office ;—and even felt that our fingers were too 
cold to foray among the meadows and the hill- 
sides for that faithful sky-drop, the modest gen- 
tian. 

Our chair is now under the hospitable roof; 
and while those early cool days make fire a neces- 
sity, we draw up to the ancient fire-place and 
pursue our book and reveries beneath the shadow 
of the chimney. It isan old house, with certain 
definite and individual peculiarities ; but there is 
one virtue in an old house that your new one 
seems never destined to know. .I do not mean 
the poetry or pathos merely, which comes from 
long living in it—the fact that it has served other 
generations than ours—but it usually offers a few 
comforts that our modern builders drive entirely 
away, giving nothing to be equally enjoyed in 
their place. Chief among these is the liberal 
chimney, which was built when common stone 
was thought worthy of some monumental value 
in architecture, and when space was cheap, and 
the ground floor took on the most spacious and 
rambling dimensions. The up-stairs and garret 
seem secondary matters here, and though the lat- 
ter is large and picturesque (and full of that mys- 
tery which seems so bewildering, as the proverb 
says, to a misplaced cat—and not only to cats, 
but to all of us), life evidently was meant to go on 
and find its best entertainment down-stairs. 

The main chimney begins in the cellar, and 
stands as firmly and broadly as if some monument 





were to be superimposed for coming ages. Its en- 
closed space, if appropriately utilized, would 
furnish room for a small family; but then its 
great weight and sure foothold give assurance, 
when a circuitous stream near by invades the 
yard, that the freshet may do its worst without 
disturbing the house or its occupants. As to 
chimneys, however, this house has four, and is 
composed of four separate buildings, forming in 
the rear a three-quarters hollow square, which a 
smaller isolated building, put up to cover an old- 
fashioned pen-stock, fences into completeness. 
(Why has not some one written a poem before 
this, To the Pen-Stock, which seems every way as 
cool and grateful and refreshing and picturesque 
as the old oaken bucket ?) 

To continue the history or description: the 
builders of our house made ample provision for 
food as well as for fire; for it has three brick 
ovens, though the scarcity of fuel and the modern 
stove have now driven these out of use. But a 
blazing oven in boyhood was a spectacle never to 
be forgotten. What a rollicking crackle of fagots 
was there, as if a legion of imprisoned fiends were 
holding some infernal carnival, or were celebrat- 
ing doleful and forbidden rites. It was both a 
terror and a delight ; and it piqued the boyish ap- 
petite when you might take the blackened poker 
and level down the passionate embers into their 
quiet bed. 

Of the twenty-eight rooms, nearly a dozen, and 
the largest, are down-stairs. There are six gut- 
side doors to the house, as if it were perpetually 
inviting its friends from all parts of the compass 
to come in and be welcome. In the drawing- 
room, on the first floor, is a feature which you 
must now go far to see, and which is a source of 
wonder to visitors who come here for the first 
time. I mean an old-fashioned clock, similar in 
mechanism to those on sale at Sypher’s and the 
bric-d-brac shops, but, instead of sporting a cherry 
or mahogany case, it is built directly into the 
wall, the dial being cased in such stuff as the 
doors and windows are cased with, and the article 
itself endowed somewhat above the personal- 
property character of chairs and tables and bu- 
reau, being gs real as the tenement, and, in fact, 
a part of the tenement itself. Its dial knows 
nothing of the modern gentility of the letter-mark 
for the hour, but deals rather, as so upright and 
real a thing should, with the plain Arabic numer- 
als. Over these is a little gilt and tinted device 
of an urn or mausoleum, around which two mel- 
ancholy birds and some melancholy shrubbery 
(neither quite surely classifiable) keep watch, as if 
to say that to this end Time will bring us all at 
last ; while other scrolls and designs finish out the 
circle. 

This clock, now firmly ticking as I write, has 
been ticking for over seventy years in the same 
place, having succeeded one which stood there a 
few years before it, and, tradition says, was taken 
down because found unworthy of the position. 
The quaint almanac dial gives it a double relation 
to Time; but what chiefly elicits our sympathy 
is the clear, impressive tone with which it tells 
the hours and the transitiveness of even the long- 
est life. It was a matter of some surprise to the 
clockmaker who dusted it out the other day to 
notice that it takes two to conveniently set it, 
and that you must go into the next room and 
climb up on, or reach over a little counter, still 
left standing, to fixit or wind it up. There is an 
ancient history connected with this counter—for 
it was once the bar when the old house was a 
country inn, and when the minister of the parish 
had his well-replenished sideboard, and there were 
no temperance societies nor adulterated liquors. 

Balloon frames were not even dreamt about 
when this building began its career. Some of the 
upright posts jut out into the rooms; planks take 
the place of the modern studding, whereon the 
lath is directly nailed ; and the nails were wrought 
by hand. But, more characteristic still of centen- 
pial and semi-centennial reminiscence—around 
the main chimney and in the chimneys adjacent, 
there are seven jire-places! Some of these, to be 
sure, are now bricked or boarded up, but a few 
are still left for use. From one in an upper room 
we have just taken down the screen, and, with a 
pair of brass andirons brought from the garret 
and brightened, weskeep up a talkative, social 
flame, which delights by its ancient and cheerful 
glow. ‘‘Men scarcely know how beautiful fire 
is,” says Shelley; but he knew, for his spirit was 
molded more of fire than of dust or dew, and 
mounted away at last in a flame. 

Very dumb and cold are your city registers and 
radiators to-day ; but where I sit in this fragment 





of a ball-room the blazing log does duty as of old; 
the leaping flames perform a dance as joyous as 
that of human foot, and communicate, not only 
warmth, but an active and almost muscular de- 
light. And sweet and pensively sad is the whistle 
of the wind which pipes above the flue and brings 
with it a dithyramb of the past. 

Our house was not built all at once, and was 
not always so rich in dependent buildings. Like 
Topsy, and like human life itself, it grew into its 
present shape. Around the central chimney chil- 
dren might easily run and frolic, only there are 
no children here to perform the circuit. 








SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
By GrorGce M. Tow Le. 


LOSELY involved in every dispute between 

Turkey and her Christian subjects is the 
Principality of Servia. It may be said, indeed, 
that Servia is the leader and the hope of the 
Christian Sclaves who still rest under that Turk- 
ish yoke from which Servia herself has happily 
succeeded in becoming free; and it is not im- 
probable that in the near or remote future, this 
virtually independent Principality wil do for the 
Sclavic subjects of the Sultan what Piedmont did 
for the oppressed Italian States—first set them 
free, and then bind them together into a single 
and self-governing nation. 

The Servians are at once one of the most ob- 
scure and one of the most interesting of European 
peoples. Dwelling as they do in one of the most 
picturesque and fruitful regions of the continent, 
possessing as they do free imstitutions though al- 
most surrounded by the provinces ruled over 
despotically and corruptly by Turkish pashas, in- 
heriting as they do from a valiant and robust an- 
eestry hardy military virtues and extraordinary 
physical prowess, having a history scarcely less 
romantic and soul-stirring than the annals of the 
Rhine or of the Seine, they are well worthy of ob- 
servation and study. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, or general- 
ly remembered, that there was once a great Ser- 
vian Empire, which was the undoubted rival of 
the Ottoman on the South and of the Magyar on 
the morth. Early in the sixth century occurred 
that formidable incursion of Sclaves to the Dan- 
ube and beyond it which threatened the throne 
of the Emperors of the East ; and three centuries 
later the Sclavic States of Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia had been established on or near the 
banks of the Danube. In the middle of the four- 
teenth century Servia had become an empire, and 
the sway of her sovereign was acknowledged from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea. Then came the 
Turkish invasion of south-eastern Europe. In an 
evil hour a Servian emperor called in the aid of 
the Turk to defend. his tottering throne. The 
Turk came, and after subjugating Greece ab- 
sorbed Servia also. For more than four centuries 
Servia remained subject to the Imperial descend- 
ants of Othman. It cannot be said that dur- 
ing this period the yoke of the Sultan was very 
oppressive upon his Christian subjects. On the 
contrary, the great Sultan Bejazet, the most en- 
lightened of all the Osmanlis, not only intrusted 
the government of Servia to the sons of the de- 
posed emperor, but declared that for every new 
mosque built in his dominions a Christian church 
should be erected ; and the principle of toleration 
thus established was pretty generally followed by 
his successors. 

But in course of time the Sultans lost complete 
control over their subjects, and especially over 
the beys and pashas who ruled in the provinces 
remote from Constantinople. These pashas did 
not yield an implicit ebedience to the sovereign ; 
but without his consent, eften without his knowl- 
edge, they plundered and oppressed the Chris- 
tians, and among them the Servians. The time 
came when their greedy exactions could no longer 
be endured. The hour for armed resistance ar- 
rived, and with it a man singularly fitted to carry 
insurrection to a successful end. George Petro- 
witch, called by the Turks ‘“‘ Black George,” was 
just the chief the Servians needed. The Servians 
are a tall and broad-shouldered race ; the gigantic 
form of Petrowitch towered high above the group 
of his confederates. The son of a peasant, he was 
familiar with hardship. His deep-sunken black 
eyes shone with fierce determination. Illiterate 
and passionate, he yet drew to his standard every 
man of consequence in Servia. He fought like a 
lion ; and when the battle began, he leaped from 
his horse and joined in the fray hand to hand and 
breast to breast. 

In 1806 he had a successful rebellion against 
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Turkey, set up an independent government in 
Servia, and for seven years ruled like a despot. 
Few more interesting characters have lived in this 
century. He could neither read nor write, but 
the dispatches he dictated weré models of per- 
spicuity and force. Even when at the height of 
his power he used to plow his lands, fell trees, cut 
watercourses with his own hands. If he governed 
sternly, he maintained order, and laid the founda- 
tions of a prosperous State. His reign, however, 
was brief. In 1813 the Turks suddenly invaded 
Servia. George and his people were unprepared 
for them. He fled to Austria; they submitted 
once more to the Mohammedan yoke. But anew 
insurrection broke out in the following year under 
the lead of Milosch Oberonowitch, the son of a 
-swineherd, once more repulsed the Turks, and re- 
stored the semi-independence of Servia. Milosch 
was recognized by Europe, including Turkey, as 
Prinee of Servia, though in nominal vassalage to 
the Sublime Porte, in 1829. 

The present Prince of Servia is Milan the 
Fourth, who succeeded to the throne on the as- 
sassination of his uncle, Prince Michaél, in 1868. 
He is now in his twenty-first year, and a young 
man of intelligence and promise. By the treaty 
-of 1856 the semi-independence of Servia was as- 
sured under the collective guarantee of the great 
powers of Europe. 

The constitution of Servia under her native 
princes is a free and liberal one. The prince has 
a council of five ministers who are responsible to 
the representatives of the nation. The legislature 
comprises two Houses. The Senate consists of 
seventeen members nominated by the prince, and 
is in perpetual session. The Scuptschina, or low- 
er House, is chosen by the electors, who comprise 
all male Servians twenty-one years of age who 
pay direct taxes, domestic servants and gypsies 
being alone excluded from the suffrage. Servia 
contains a little over a million inhabitants, has a 
standing army of four thousand men, and the 
revenue of the country is not far from four mill- 
ions of dollars. 

The soil is wonderfully rich and fecund, and is 
but little tilled, not more than a sixth of the area 
being under cultivation. The finest timber in 
Europe is yielded by the countless and thickly- 
wooded hills. The chief production, however, is 


pigs, which roam everywhere in the Servian for* 


ests in almost primitive wildness, and feed upon 
the acorns which the gigantic oaks scatter thickly 
upon the ground. Austria and Hungary are 
mainly supplied with pork from Servia. Sqme 
wheat is grown, and some corn; the plum of the 
-country yields a delicious beverage ; the vineyards 
produce some good wine, especially an excellent 
vintage called somewhat roughly ‘‘ Turk’s blood.” 
It is said to be a custom of the country when a 
bottle of this wine is about to be drunk for one of 
the party to seem surprised on tasting it, and to 
.ask, ‘‘ What is this?” His companion solemnly 
replies, ‘‘ Turk’s blood.” ‘‘ Then,” says the first, 
** let it flow freely.” 

The Servians are a most interesting people to 
‘study and observe. They are simple, primitive, 
-quaint, good-natured, and easy-going, yet valiant 
in war and stalwart in physique. One who trav- 
els through the country is struck by the antiquity 
of the manners and customs, of the architecture, 
of the rites and ceremonies. In the towns and 
‘cities the business is done, as in many American 
villages, by general tradesmen whose shops are 
bazaars containing everything from groceries and 
crockery to drapery, hats, and boots. Servia is 
full of jacks-at-all-trades. The same man who 
mends your umbrella will also shoe your horse or 
patch your coat. Many are the very ancient 
Sclavic customs which still flourish in the pictur- 
-esque Servian valleys. There are harvest homes 
and funeral dances, celebrations of the festival 
of St. John and patriotic and religious feasts. 
Like most people who have for centuries retained 
their language and hence their traditions, the 
Servians have many old ballads and poems, and 
their national songs are declared to be the best 
which any branch of the Sclavic race has pro- 
-duced. Some of them bear the marks of an an- 
tiquity more remote than the invasion of Europe 
by the Turks, when the great Servian empire was 
in its palmy days of wealth and power. Minstrel- 
sy, Which has vanished from every part of Europe 
except its nooks and corners, still flourishes 
among the Servian hills; and at every Servian 
fireside the wandering minstrel is welcomed to a 
warm seat, a hearty meal, and a sheltered resting- 
place for the night. 

The Servians live in comfort and independence. 
‘Their country houses are noted for their homely 
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coziness, and the brigandage which infests the 
greater part of European Turkey proper is there 
unknown. Property is secure, and order and 
tranquillity prevail throughout the principality. 
The treatment accorded to foreign travelers by 
this gentle and kindly people is singularly hospit- 
able. Strangers are received in the villages al- 
most with ovations. ‘‘For one,” says a writer 
who has visited Servia, ‘‘the inhabitants of *the 
village were drawn up to show their respect for 
his country; for another, tables covered with 
fruit were spread by the wayside; for another, 
the inhabitants had prepared bouquets of flowers, 
and the school-children of the village were assem- 
bled to sing a hymn of welcome.” 

The national church of Servia is the Greek, and 
the Servian Church chooses itsown bishops. The 
costumes, rites, and ceremonies are ancient, and 
in many respects péculiar to that country>; and it 
has been observed that in some respects they bear 
a striking resemblance to the apparel and cere- 
moniestof the Jews ; while, intermingled with re- 
ligious observances, are many old and graceful 
national customs, which betray the poetio and 
imaginative as well as devout character of the 
people. 


Alymouth Adulpit. 
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EVIL OVERCOME WITH GOOD.* 
* Cease to do evil; learn to do well.”—IsA. 1. 16, 17. 


F these words had been arranged to express 

_ the sentiment they contain, as elsewhere the same 
sentiment is expressed, the passage would have read, 
“Learn to do well, as the way of ceasing -to do evil. 
Overcome evil with good. Put away sin by putting 
om righteousness.’* This, at any rate, is the theory of 
reformation as it is unequivocally taught in the Script- 
ures. 

If the Bible be looked at from the stand-point of 
art, it is no book. From the stand-point of political 
economy, as modern political economy is developed, 
it will fail to answer your expectation. Neither will 
it do to test it as a treatise of mental philosophy. Nor 
is it a book of sociology. A book it is that has inspired 
art to as high degree as any influence that ever exist- 
ed. A book it is whose primitive political economy, 
practiced among the Jews when they were a secluded 
nation, has taught lessons of wisdom which the world 
will never be willing to let go. It is sound on every 
point of mental philosophy on which it touches; re- 
vealing the indispensable law on which all truths of 
sociology must be developed. And yet it is not a book 
of art, nor a book of political econemy, nor a book of 
mental philosophy, nora book of sociology. The times 
when, in the want of all other books, and of almost 
all other knowledge, men were shut up to the Bible, 
and they praised it, not too much, but wrongly, teach- 
ing people that it had hidden in it somewhat of every- 
thing, and that it was an encyclopedia,—those times 
are gone by. If still men are reared with that concep- 
tion of Scripture, they will be more in dauger, with 
growing knowledge, of rudely and unskillfully setting 
it aside frem the uses te which it belongs. . 

It is a book largely devoted to the reformation of 
men from evil; and, as the days go by, unexpectedly 
science will find itself teaching the old theology on 
this subject—for the whole drift of modern scientific 
thought is that man is derived from a much lower 
plane than he now occupies, and that in his primitive 
form he rose but very little above the animal creation 
around him,—and if that is not pretty near the doc- 
trine of total depravity, I do not know what is. 

Many men rail at the doctrine of total depravity: 
yet they are Darwinians, and they insist upon it, not 
only that men sprang from the lowest forms of human 
existence, but that they sprang from a still lower 
point. 

Now, if the race began at the bottom, and if its his- 
tory has been one of unfolding, of gradual elevation, 
by which the nobler reason, the social feelings, and 
the moral sense have been made to predominate over 
the animal appetites and passions, then the great 
truths of evangelical theology—the depravity of man, 
the universal need of regeneration, and the Divine 
Spirit as the indispensable agent or power of spiritual 
development and celevation—become wonderfully 
clear. For you might as well suppose that the whole 
vegetable kingdom has unfolded and gradually come 
up to its present state without the influence of solar 
light, as to suppose that the vast brood of semi-human 
animals have been nourisked and brought up through 
successive stages to the present condition of mankind 
without the stimulating influence of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, or the great vivific source of light and life— 
God. . 

To this is added the possibility of changing men by 
their own endeavors under the stimulus of Divine en- 
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ergy; or, in other words, an elementin man that is 
not in the brute creation, and is not im the vegetable 
kingdom—the power of will, which works mightily 
for change in human nature. 

It is upon this ground that the Bible displays its di- 
vine wisdom. It is a book which shows how to devel- 
op out of the lowest forms of human existence the 
highest conditions; and judged by its teaching as to 
human nature ans as to moral quality both of disposi- 
tions and of actious; judged by its relations to a wise 
theory of salvation; judged by the power of the 
truths which it reveals or collects, or by the way in 
which it presents them; judged by its relation fo the 
reformation of mankind, it may stand fearlessly up, 
challenged by whosoever. will challenge it, as a word 
of God. It was not made as we make books: it was 
first lived, and then recorded. It was not made after 
any literary pattern. Neither was the world made as 
machines are in our machine-shops. The world has 
grown by what often seems strange and buuglixg 
methods; but it is a great world, a wondrous world; 
and the more it is known, the more is it esteemed as a@ 
wérld of strange faculties and powers. The Bible was 
made on the same pattern. It was apparently thrown 
together loosely, uncompacted; and yet, from the be- 
ginuing to the end, it has borue precisely the same 
testimony in respect to God, the same testimony as to 
right or wrong in dispositions, the same testimony in 
regard to the moral quality of conduct, and the same 
testimony respecting’ the possibility, the philosophy 
and metbod of change. The Word of God gives no 
uncertain sound, holds no doubtful position, on these 
sfbjects. Throughout a period of three thousand 
years, in various climes, men speaking different lan- 
cuages have, under its inspiration, struck exactly the 
same note. From the beginning to the end, it has 
beer concordant on this one point—the character of 
man; the necessity of change; the mode of changing; 
the philosophy of the details even, of change in re- 
spect to almost every vice, almost every crime, almost 
every prejudice, and every faculty of the human soul. 

There is no other book that will live as long as the 
Bible—an@ for this reason: there never was a book 
besides this that was so absolutely filled, from one end 
to the other, with every conceivable experience of 
the human heart. Other books have been excogitated : 
this book has been lived. It is life over again—only it 
is life over again under the genial and brooding influ- 
ence of the Divine Providence, pointing men away 
from their sorrows, their temptations, and their sins, 
toward a higher and nobler state. And while, on the 
one hand, it chides and condemns, at times with awful 
severity, the wickedness of the human mind, it is the 
chiding of a father who, while he smites, also prepares 
to relieve, and teaches men to relieve themselves from 
those dumning sins which threaten them in time and 
in eternity. And in its teaching om subjects about 
which men are uncertain and inconsistent, it is never 
confused, never self-contradictory, never obscure. 

Now the primary and fundamental! priuciple of the 
Bible is that reformation should begin at the source 
of allconduct. Therein it stands in marked contrast 
with the practice and the teaching of all other sys- 
tems. Philosophy has indeed pointed to the springs 
of human conduct, and said that the source from 
which the life of men proceeds must be carried up, 
but that was incidental. The Word of God declares 
that human reformation must begin at the centre and 
work outward—not begin at the outside and work in 
toward the center. Change the spring of action, and 
you sball change the course of conduct. 

Therefore the Saviour said, ‘‘Ye must be born 
again.”’ ‘Out of the heart proceed all evils.” Itis 
the heart that needs change. The Bible does not set 
aside all outward help. Certainly it does not say that 
society, civil economy, commerce, productive indus~ 
try, the housebold, and the church are useless. These 
are but auxiliaries, however, of the central endeavor 
of the individual after a higher and purer life. The 
desire to be better must be in a man, in order that he 
may be better; just as the desire or the seed to sprout 
must be in it, in order to have it sprout. There must 
be a yearning in the man bimself. Outward helps 
come in; but the beginning of every true life that 
rises higher than animal life has its origin in this 
divine principle of aspiration—thkis yearning for some- 
thing more, something better, something purer, some- 
thing higher. It recognizes, too, the fact that the 
complete work of reformation in life, when men have 
gone in wrong courses, or in inferior courses, must be 
by stages; and that the elements of a more perfect 
character are built up, layer by layer, gradually. 
That is, the details are gradual, but the purpose is not 
gradual. That is instant, and that is sovereign. The 
man is brought to the condition in which he deter- 
mines, as does a man who makes a voyager, an engin- 
eer or a professional man, ef himself. He-is brought 
to a point at which he ehooses; and the choice is in- 
stantaneous, and becomes cogent through a long series 
of events and experiences. 

This, too, is recognized in the Word of God; and it 
is one of the truths which cluster-about the central 
principle, that outward helps, whatever they may be, 
are not enough. 

The work of good must be centered in thesoul. It 
must act from that center. A new heart is an indis- 
pensable necessity of the new life. A motive power is 
what men want—the knowledge to live, and the pur- 
pose to live, a different life from that of iniquity. 





This is the first step, and this is the mainspring of all 
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after reformations; so that when men begin to reform 
by dropping off this vice and that misdemeanour, for- 
bearing this practice and that, they do not do harm, 
they do not do wrong, but they do not understand, 
and act in accordance with the true theory of working 
out one’s salvation, because they are attempting to 
work from the leaf to the root, instead of working 
from the root to the leaf. 

There is so little water in the river, that the great 
wheel groans, and creaks, and turns slowly, and stops 
every now and then to fill up its buckets, and then it 
groans and starts again. And the superintendent of 
the mill, finding that the looms are not going properly, 
runs around and greases the wheels, and rubs the 
spindles, and looks in at the axles, and tries to get the 
machinery in better condition and make it weave. 
But the trouble lies in the motive power. There is not 
enough force to dnve the great wheel which carries 
the machinery. But, if there is a great rain, if the 

_channels are full, and if there is a nimble wheel, every- 
thing else will take care of itself all through the man- 
ufactory. 

Men are groaning here, and groaning there, over 
tueir trouble. This man is groaning over his temper, 
that man over his appetite, and that man over his 
avarice, and each one of them is pecking at something 
bere, and polishing something there; but that which 
they want is motive power. There is nothing to drive 
their machinery. The center has given out, or it never 
was impleted with power. And though it is not a 
wrong thing, it is a silly one, to suppose that a man 
will transform himself by beginning at the parti@ilars 
and working in toward the center, instead of begin- 
ning at the center and working out towards the par- 
ticulars, 

That is a memorable scene in which Daniel preaches 
to Nebuchadnezzar. The latter had beheld, in a dream, 
a mysterious vision, and he called for an interpreta- 
tion of it. When the interpretation was given, it 
contained the threat of an awful retribution for his 
transcendent arrogance and corruption and oppres- 
sion; and this is Daniel’s advice to him: 

** Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto 
thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniqui- 
ties by showing mercy tothe poor; if it may bea lengthening 
of thy tranguillity.” 

There is wonderful philosophy in that—* break off 
thy sins by righteousness.” 

That is not merely a word of exhortation, as we 
shallsee. Right-doing is the way to cure wrong-doing. 
This may be called the working plan of reformation, 
as laid down in the Bible. 

You will find a singularly illustrative passage in 
Paul’s exhortation, as contuined in Ephesians, the 4th 
chapter and the 28th verse: 

** Let him that stole steal no more ; but rather let him labor, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.’ 

Our exhortation to-the thief is, “Go and be honest.” 
That is what we should naturally say toa fellow who 
had been arraigned, and whom, for some reason or 
other, we thought we had better let slip. Paul said, 
**Let him that stole steal no more”’; but that was not 
enough. A man who has the instincts of a thief, and 
a reasonably good education in those instincts, will 
find it very hard not to steal; and if he has nothing to 
keep him from it but this,—‘* I won’t steal any more,” 
—then he will steal some more. Paul put the sole 
remedy in this: ‘“‘Go to work. You need property; 
you need clothes; you need bread; you need among 
your neighbors something by which to bear your part 
in all works of public spirit; but do not steal the 
means by which to secure these things: go and work 
for them.” The appeal was not only, “ Let him steal 
no more,” but “Let him go to work as a means of 
curing the appetite for stealing.” 

The way to oure evil, then, is to set forward a cur- 
rent of contrary action. We are not so well acquainted 
as we should be, in the bringing up of our children, 
with the laws of mental activity; but we hit, empiric- 
ally, upon a great many of them. For instance, when 
the child is irritable, and the motber says to the nurse, 
“*Do get that child down to the table; let him eat: he 
wont be good-natured until he has got over his hun- 
ger,” you see in that the mother-instinct. She per- 
ceives that the child’s nerves are set on edge by a 
craving for food, and that that craving must be alle- 
viated before he can be made good-natured. Let him 
eat his breakfast, and then he will be good-natured, 
and will talk and laugh; but before breakfast, to 
speak to him about the sinfulness of being ill-natured, 
and to say, “Try to be good-natured,” is absurd; the 
Bible laughs at you when you do it. 

When the child is angry, andhis little will is exalted, 
you can subdue him in two ways; but, in either case, 
it will be by rousing up a feeling in him that will put 
down the wrong feeling. You cannot lay your hand 
on temper and put it down; you cannot say toa child, 

“Put down that temper,” and be obeyed: but you 
can say to the child, “If you do not put that temper 
down, I will put something else down!” and so you 
can raise up in him a sense of fear which will be 
stronger than his temper, and the one will put down 
the other. It is by raising up one faculty that another 
is put down. 

What is better, you can talk with the child, appeal- 
ing to his reason, and so overcome his temper by con- 
vincing him that it is wrong. 

Often, what is better still, you can excite his mirth- 
fulness, The child is angry, and the mother, the 





teacher, or the nurse, does some curicus thing, 
and the child is amused; and he struggles not to 
laugh; but by-and-by the laugh comes out, and the 
cloud is gone in a moment—for anger cannot stand 
laughter. The dexterous manipulator has touched 
the spring of one faculty, which, rising, is able to 
dominate the other. So the economy of self-govern- 
ment consists simply in the power of one class of 
faculties to overbalance and control another. The 
mind seems to act like a long balanced board or pole, 
one end of which goes up when the other goes down; 
and when the better feelings go up the worst feelings 
go down. 

The remedy for evil feelings and tendencies in men, 
therefore, according to the philosophy of the human 
mind, is not so much to oppose those evil feelings and 
tendencies directly as to put in operation other feel- 
ings and tendencies which shall overrule them and 
eventually put them down. ‘ 

Now, if you consider this as the working plan, see 
how much light it throws ou the whole matter of the 
government of the young. How much better, accord- 
ing to this, appears to be that government where men 
govern themselves than that where they are governed 
by others. We are blindly trying ‘to strike wrong 
feeling or wrong doing between the eyes, and kill it as 
David killed Goliath with a sling and stone. No, 
overcome evil with good. Put aside sinful feeling by 
right feeling. Strike for the positive, aud not for the 
negative. 

Especially is this true in regard to the stronger im- 
pulses which, being directly resisted, are aroused and 
stimulated, and so are made unmanageable. Thou- 
sands of men say to me, ‘I never was so bad as sinde 
I have tried to be good.” Exactly: an unbroken colt, 
‘that is perfectly quiet when you only pat him and let 
him have his own way, becomes absolutely intolerable 
when you undertake to ride him with bit and bridle; 
and bis owner says, *‘ He never was so bad as since I 
tried to make him good.”” Thatisso; and itis natural 
that it should be so. And when you undertake to put 
the curb and bit on your unruly passions, directly 
they rebel, and there are but few things that you can 
bring to bear upon them to put them down; but if, 
instead of undertaking to do that, you will arouse 
their natural antagonists or controlling powers in the 
soul, the work is done. You can never kill fire by 
fire, in managing the souls of men. You must bring 
to those whom you would govern that which you wish 
them to feel. If, when a man is angry, you are angry 
too, you add fuel to his fire. What you want to dois 
to bring calmness to his anger. Lf he has utterly lost 
his self-possession, and you would govern him, you 
must be entirely self-possessed. If a parent brings 
outrage to a child because the child is outrageous, he 
will make matters worse. If parents would governa 
child wisely they must go to him with such a predom- 
inance of right feeling in themselves as shall tend to 
counteract those which are operating in his mind. 
The predominance of the right side of the child’s 
mind will take care of the wrong side. 

There are two fau'ty ways, then, in which men set 
out to better themselves. Oneis the formation of a 
purpose. There bas been much preaching on the sub- 
ject of conversion as being a change of will—a purpose 
to serve God. This bas been made tbe critical point 
of so many sermons and instructions that men have 
come to the habit of thinking religion to consist in a 
great resolution, decision, purpose, to serve God; or, 
as it is expressed, to “stand up forJesus.” Men who 
cannot stand up anyhow, men who do not under- 
stand anything about it, catch this cant expression; 
and it harmonizes with many other cant expressions; 
and they all center in this: that the true work of ref- 
ormation should begin inwardly and in the right con- 
dition of a man’s will or purpose. But where a man 
simply says, ‘I have made up my mind, I bave de- 
termined, [ am resolved,” and then thinks that the 
machinery will work out the rest, he will soon fall into 
the ranks of those men who are always beginning and 
never getting along—who are always starting, but 
never travel. They resolve; but what becomes of 
their resolution they cannot tell. It is never fruitful. 
It never works out anything in them. Empty resolu- 
tions, unfulfilled purposes, are of little account. De- 
terminations that lead to nothing tangible or practi- 
cal, that are never reduced to the form of living 
action, come far short of what is needed. There are 
multitudes of cases where the resolution was good, but 
itis dead. It was as beautiful, and as useless, as the 
apple blossom that has no germ in it, and that opens, 
and falls to the ground, and leaves no fruit behind it. 

Then, on the other hand, there is that form of refor- 
mation in which one says, ‘I am going to reform, I 
am going to take hold of this thing at the bottom and 
overcome it;”’ and then relies upon his own efforts to 
fulfill his determination. A man says, ‘Now, I have 
been a swearing man, and a drinking man, and I am 
going to reform;” and he undertakes to reform him- 
self—and it.is a good thing fora man todo. But no 
man ever undertook to reform a perversion of the ap- 
petites, the passions, the animal energies, and succeed- 
ed by a mere external effort; or, if he met with any 
success, it left him far from being beautiful, or mellow, 
or rich, or large, or round in his character. It was an 
external enforcement of morality, and it did not 
amount really to a change of his manhood. For, while 
aman who drinks should drink no more; while a man 
who has given way to his passions and appetites should 
check their domination—while he certainly should do 





these things, it should be as part of something higher 
and larger, the cultivation of the reason, the sweet 
affections of the soul, the moral nature, and the re- 
duction of all the animal propeusities to their proper 
subordination and restraint. 

Either purpose without action or action without 
purpose is 4 mistake. The true course is to form a 
purpose which shall involve the whole man, and then, 
instead of merely taking this or that or the other evil 
and trying to correct it, begin to work out positive 
good. For there is many a man who, the moment ke 
begins to do right, finds that the desire to do wrong is 
dying in him. Right-doing is the natural cure for 
morbid action, just asa healthy secretion takes away 
morbific secretions. 

The difficulty of attempting to reform vicious habits 
simply by an outward morality may be illustrated. 
The obstacles in the way of returning to a right course 
are such as thousands can bear witness to. When a 
man has given loose to his bad nature he has generally 
given loose to everything that is active in him. If he 
is strong, and naturally free, there is something at- 
tractive even in his bad nonchalant manner. For in- 
stance, a Californian, who feels as tall as the pines of 
Oregon, and is as strong as a grizzly bear, who is as 
indifferent to his conduct as if he had neither soul nor 
manhood, and who pushes himself right along wher- 
ever he goes, doing the thing which his impulse spurs 
him to, and doing it in a large way, comes back to the 
East, and is swept under influences which begin to 
arouse in him an imperfect and unintelligent sense of 
the danger of damnation; he is told that he must re- 
pent, and give up his cups, his oaths, his companions, 
and everything else (which is all true, as part of the 
great work of developing his higher nature), and that 
he must come up and join the church, and be a 
Christian. 

Now, his idea of being a Christian*is, not tu swear, 
not to break Sunday, and not to knock a man down 
instead of arguing with him. He is told, “* Don’t do 
this,” and ‘* Don’t do that,” until it seems to him that 
it is, “* Don’t, don’t, don’t,” all round the moral circle. 
That is what is called being a Christian; and he is so 
afraid of doing wrong that he is frever taking care 
of this passion and that appetite, and is holding him- 
self in all the while. What he wants to do is, to let 
himself out—only at the top of his head. He has been 
letting himself out at his heels; he has been like a wild 
horse on the prairie; and now, if you bring him into 
the harness merely to stop those evolutions of force 
that are mischievous, you may do that, but you will 
probably reduce him to nothing. 

Here is a man that used to be a glorious fellow be- 
fore he was converted; but since he became pious 
there is nothing of him. He is stupid; and his old 
companions, coming to him, find him nerveless; and 
they say, “He is not the man he used to be. Before 
he became a Christian, he was—not a model man, to be 
sure, so far as morals were concerned; but, now that 
be bas joined the church, he is all mush.’”’ Aud that is 
just what you might expect. Where a man has re- 
formed a predominant wrong, not by the overruling 
of a predominant right, but by the imprisonment of a 
power that ought to be confined and regulated, he has 
not acted wisely, and has formed an imperfect char- 
acter. 

Although extrem? specimens of this vice are not 
very common, yet it is frequently met with in modi- 
fied forms. Men are a great deal more thoughtful to 
avoid wrong than they are to do right. The general 
impression about religion is, that it is to hold men back 
rather than to cause them to grow and bud and blossom, 
and fill the air with sweet odors, and drop fruit upon 
the ground. People think that it is a restraint; they 
do not attach to it the idea of largeness and freedom ; 
but no man is so large and so free as he whose force 
lies in his reason and moral sense, and in whom these 
higher faculties have control. No man is free who 
cannot do as he has a mind to; and no man can do as 
he has a mind to until he comes to that state in which 
he has a mind to do nothing but what is right. 

I think that the most lonesome and disconsolate of 
all things is what I might call a dry reformation in a 
man who bas been a liquid sinner. Drinking men 
have hard times; but then they bave jolly times too, 
They feel good for a while every day. Where a man 
lives in a squalid house, and has a scolding wife (and 
every wo1an is justified in scolding who has a drunken 
husband), and he is cold, and there is no fire and no 
light, and nothing to eat and nothing to drink, and 
he goes round the corner, and there is some one there 
that slaps him on the back, and calls him “old fellow,” 
and says, “Why didn’t you come sooner?” and sets 
him down and brings him a foaming tumbler, and he 
drinks, and it is light and warm, and there are pict- 
ures, and “ Jim” and “Tom” and “ Bill” come in, he 
feels, “ Well, this is something like!”’—till he goes 
into a temperance meeting, where he has opened be- 
fore him the dangers and the sure destruction (for it is 
sure); and then he is appalled at his perilous situation, 
and, in a paroxysm of right feeling, he determines 
that he will stop his dissipation, and he signs the 
pledge. And now he has atime of it! Was there ever 
anything so disconsolate as virtue under such circum- 
stances? The man is not going to have anything more 
to drink; be is all unstrung; he is gloomy—gloomy iu 
the morning, gloomy all day, gloomy all night; he has 
horrid dreams. Besides, things are not mended in an 
hour. A man cannot build up all at once what. it has 
taken him ten years to destroy. And his wife dees 
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hot became an angel or a saint in a minute. He is 
deprived of his companions. He does not dare even 
to look in at the window of the place where every- 
thing is so tempting. He is told to keep away from it. 
“He tries to do something, but he cannot get any work. 
Nobody wants to trust him. Everybody kuows what 
his reputation is, and gives him a clear berth. Heisa 
poor wretch, physically broken down, impoverished, 
without occupation; and the “means of grace” at 
home are more than hecan bear. He is trying to keep 
temperate, but it is hard; and my wonder is, not that 
so many go back, but that any ever go forward under 
such circumstances, 

But, suppose a man should take the true course, and 
should say, ‘I have undertaken to reform myself, not 
merely because I drink, but because I am in need of a 
higher and better life; and it is my purpose, by the 
grace of God, to be a man all over—not alone in my 
mouth.” The resolution is a good one; and I say to 
him, ‘Go forward. Go where there are Christian men 
and Christian women praying, and say to them, ‘ Pray 
for me.’ Go and vow, ‘I am for life; and if I die, I 
will die struggling for salvation.’ Go with tears into 
the sanctuary where there are hearts that know 
how to echo the sorrow of otber hearts, and say, 
“Life! life! lifel Save me from the fire, from the 
flood, from the wolves!’ Go for the whole. Go for 
everything. Go for decency, for knowledge, for indus- 
try, for piety, for faith, for loving other people. Then 
it will not be so doleful. Then it will not be so dark.” 

When men undertake to fight these demon appetites 
on the lower plane, without a larger purpose, and 
without the help of their higher selves, it is hard 
work; but when they undertake to fight them on the 
higher plane, with a larger purpose, and with the help 
of their higher selves, it is not so hard. It is easier to 
go the whole than to go one tenth. If a man really 
wants to reform, let him make up his mind to build 
his manhood all over, and he will find that it is easier, 
because he will have the stimulus, the moral help in- 
side of himself, of the newly awakened faculties or 
feelings, in controlling the old sinful passions, 

The philosophy which I have here evolved will show 
why there are so many men (and I am not now speak- 
ing of vicious men) who are morally weak while they 
are industrially strong. There are a great many men 
who are princes over there, and who are children over 
here; that is, they are men who have the liberty of 
their whole selves in their business but who have 
not the liberty of their whole selves in their 
religion. To them religion is largely an outward 
observance. It is simply a receiving, or a decor- 
ous use of the means of grace. It carries with 
it no forth-putting, no energy, no expansion, no 
jargeness of action. In their stores, in their vari- 
ous occupations, they have the liberty of every- 
thing that isin them. In business matters they think 
strongly; they decide promptly; their will is a power; 
they act comprehensively and variously; but when 
they come to their social relations they are almost 
hermits; and in their church relations they are mere 
recipients. They are like sponges, that suck up, and 
not like a fountain that gives out. 

So you will find many men who set out to be Chris- 
tians, but who are feeble in moral qualities or in the 
excellencies of the higher nature. 

What would you think of a man who should teach 
his pupil in music that the great art of music is not 
to make discords? Why, I could bring up a child 
never to make a discord; and in doing it I should very 
likely bring him up never to make anything worth 
hearing! 

What would you think of a man who should teach 
that the great art of husbandry consisted in keeping 
weeds déwn, and who should say, ‘“‘ Don’t let thistles, 
or pusley, or daisies, or anything else grow on your 
farm—keep it clean,’”’ and should never speak of corn, 
or wheat, or grass, or esculent roots? - 

In physical husbandry men go for crops; but in 
spiritual husbandry there are many who only go for 
keeping the ground clear from weeds. This is a mis- 
take, and one which works more mischief than you 
suppose. How many men are fruitful and productive 
in the Jower and intermediate portions of their facul- 
ties, but are children in those faculties which reach 
toward heaven; in those ranges of mind which carry 
them furthest from animal life; in those parts of their 
‘being which connect them with the great natures of 
theirage; in those soul-elements by which they come 
ain alliance with good men, and by which they are 
made immortal! ‘“ But, they do not break Sunday.” 
Well, I wish they would! I wish they woul@ do any- 
thing that would show they had life. I do not think 
itis a good thing for a child to strike or kick his 
father, but if I feared that my child was dead, and we 
were all around him striving to bring back some sign 
or symptom of life, and at last he shivered, and with 
@ convulsive effort struck out and knocked me over, I 
‘think I should laugh and be glad. I should rejoice in 
anything that would show that the child was coming 
ack to life. 

Oh, for activity! Oh, for the destruction of dor- 
mancy! Oh, for the destruction of that deadliest 
heresy, stupidity or indifference! I do not think that 
‘Sunday ought to be broken; but there is something 
worse than breaking Sunday, and that is breaking 
nothing, being nothing, being a cipher without a 
‘figure before it to give it value. How many there are 
who fail of reformation because they do not under- 


there are who act on the right principle in secular 
_things, and so act with intensity, breadth and power, 
but who, in spiritual things, act on the negative plan, 
and rely on institutions, and trust to the force of 
public sentiment to enable them to overcome their 
wrong-doing, and have no central sovereignty, no 
forth-putting energy! How many there are who do 
not look higher in their aspirations toward what is 
right than the moral laws of society! Morality is 
good, so far as it goes; but it does not reach up to the 
knees: still less does it reach clear up to the heart and 
the head. 

Here, then, is the true ground for men. There is 
need of a great deal of change in all of you; your 
lives need a great deal of changing; but, I beseech 
you, do not undertake to change your lives in spots. 
Do not, in your religious life, take what is called a 
“partial course.” That does very well in education, 
but it does not answer at allin religion. It is whole 
manhood that you are after; and he who is not a 
whole man is like a wine cask every part of which is 
sound and good except that one stave is left out. If 
there were fifty staves, and one was left out, the whole 
fifty would be good for nothing, for the cask would 
not hold anything. 

Now, there is not one element in you which is not 
necessary to the making of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. You need your basilar forces; you need your 
physical appetites; you need pride and love of praise; 
you need love of property; you need industrial avo- 
cations; you need social relations; you need high 
moral emotions: you need everything that goes to 
lift a man above his material and visible circum- 
stances, and to make him, as he is, a denizen of the 
universe, and an beir of endless realms yet unrevealed. 
And when I call you to repent, I do not call you just 
to the cure of a little pimple, here and there, which 
mars your beauty: I call you to reformation all 
through; I call you to strength in your upper man- 
hood; I call you to that new life which shall, day by 
day, bring you face to face consciously with God; I 
eall you to that religious experience which shall open 
the fountains of love and gratitude in you, and join 
you to Jesus Christ, even as a child is joined to its 
mother; I call you to that which will make you better, 
to be sure, as a merchant,.better as a citizen, and 
better as a companion; but, more than that, will make 
you, inside and outside, through and through, better 
as a man—a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Therefore, ** Break off your sins by righteousness "’; 
therefore, “Overcome evil with good’’; therefore, 
purge away darkness, and all decay and death, by the 
coming of the new life, and by the power of God. 





UNDER THE ROSE. 
By KateePurnam Oscoop. 


HEY «at hh the porch together, 
Angry and pale and still, 
And watched, in gloomy silence, 
The moon rise over the hill. 
The fault of the foolish quarrel 
If his or hers, who knows? 
The strangest things will happen 
Under the rose! 


A little stir in the shadow 

Shook down a drop of dew, 
That, out of a bud half-open, 

Fell just between the two. 
If both of them turned together 

With a sudden start, who knows? 
There is many a little rustle 

Under the rose! 


He pulled from the vines at random 
A cluster over her head, 
Leaning a little nearer— 
To see if the rose was red? 
If other roses reddened 
Within his reach, who knows? 
One dare not say what happens 
Under the rose 


Hooks and Authors. 


LIFE IN THE HIMALAYA. 


The Abode of Snow. Observations on a Tour from Chinese 
Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of 
the Himalaya. By Andrew Wilson. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
New York: $2.25. 

The author of this book deserves a large audi- 
ence, if only as an acknowledgment of his ingenious 
excuse for being interested in the Himdlaya Moun- 
tains. Stating that the title of his book is a literal 
translation of the Sanscrit compound “ Himdlaya,”’ he 
goes on to remark that: 


“The Abode of Snow par excellence is not in the Himalaya, 
or even in the Arctic region, but (setting Saturn aside) in the 
Antarctic region. Owing to the greater preponderance of 
ocean in the southern hemisphere, the greatest accumula- 
tion of ice is round the South Pole; and hence the not im- 
probable theory that, when the accuthulation has reached 
a certain point, the balance of the earth must be suddenly 
destroyed, and this orb shall almost instantaneously turn 
transversely to its axis, moving the great oceans, and so pro- 
ducing one of those cyclical catastrophies which there is 
some reason to believe have before now interfered with the 
development and the civilization of the human race. How 
near such a catastrophe may be, and whether, when it occurs, 
a few just men (and, it is to be hoped, women also) will cer- 

















take to go from the center outward! How many 


, 


tainly be left in the upper valleys of the Himalaya, I am 


unable to say, but it is well to know that there is an elevated 
and habitable region of the earth which is likely to be left 
undepopulated by such an event as that just alluded to.”’ 


Mr. Wilson’s course may be roughly traced on the 
map by running a pencil from the intersection of the 
thirtieth parallel and the seventy-eighth meridian 
half a degree to the northwest, thence two degrees to 
the northeast, thence northwesterly to the intersec- 
tion of the thirty-fourth parallel and seventy-sixth 
meridian, thence due west to the famous Kbyber 
Pass, in longitude about 71 deg. 30 min. The territory 
seems small, scarcely exceeding the extreme bounda- 
ries of New York State, but the labor of traveling 
through it was prodigious, for the lowest ground trav- 
ersed was many thousand feet above sea level, and 
very rough. Mr. Wilson’s route lay through Simla, @ 
British Indian town which is the favorite highland 
retreat of the white inhabitants of India. No British 
subject can very well decline a reasonable excuse to 
criticise government officials, so Mr. Wilson, in sight 
of many of the higher officials of India, gives us quite 
an interesting chapter on Indian affairs: we wish that 
critical Americans might be so temperate, appreciative 
and loyal. Defending the officials for spending as much 
time at Simla as possible, Mr. Wilson gives the follow- 
ing idea of the work of the Indian government: 


“It is absurd to suppose that the »mmense task of Indian 
government can be accomplished by the handful of English- 
men there, without the greatest strain upon their individual 
energies. Not only have they to do all the ordinary work of 
a European Government—they have also themselves to fill 
the greater number of judicial, revenue, and educational 
appointments, to construct public works, to direct the police, 
to accomplish great part of the work of governing which, in 
this country (England) is performed by hundreds of thousands 
of county gentlemen and city magnates; and, over and 
above ah that, it is expected that they shall save the Indian 
people from the consequences of famine, and be able to show 
every year that they have elevated that people in the scale 
of humanity. The supervision of all this arduous labor—the 
performance of a certain share of its details—the sitting in 
judgment on numerous appeal cases of the most various and 
complicated kind—the management of our relationships with 
great native States both within and without the Indian 
peninsula—the settlement of important questions of the most 
difficult kind—and by far the greater share of the immense 
responsibility of governing an alien empire of nearly tva 
hundred millions of people,—all this, and much more, fails 
upon the Supreme Government, whether it be located at 
Calcutta or at Simla.” 

Travel in the Himdlaya will never be attempted for 
its own sake. The roads are almost all on the edges of 
precipices, so that wheeled vehicles are useless. Mr. 
Wilson rode whatever animal he could obtain; some- 
times it happened to be a horse 6r pony, but as fre- 
quently it was a cow, an ox, or some equally ungrace- 
ful beast. 

Of the scenery in the Himdlaya (and it was the scen- 
ery which persuaded our traveler against his will to 
make his tour) Mr. Wilson speaks with characteristic 
English moderation, but his well-chosen language and 
his records of heights and distances give the reader an 
idea of a country compared with which our own 
mountain scenery must seem tame. How, for in- 
stance, does an American who has been up the Ya 
Semite Valley relish the following description of the 
lookout from the author’s tent on the river Sutlej? 


“ A mountian rose there almost sheer up from the Sutlej, 
or from 9000 feet (the elevation of the river above tide water) 
to the height of 22,183 feet, in gigantic walls, towers, and 
aiguilles of cream colored granite and quartz, which had all 
the appearance of marble. At various placesa stone might 
have rolled from the summit of it down into the river, a 
descent of over 13,000 feet. In appearance it was comething 
like Milan Cathedra divested of its loftiest spire, and magni- 
fied many million times, until it reached the height of 12,000 
feet; and I either noticed or heard several great falls of rock 
down its precipitous sides, during the eight days I was on it 
or in its immediate neighborhood. Here and there the white 
rock was streaked with white snow, and it was capped by an 
enormous citadel with small beds of névé but there was very 
little snow upon the gigantic mass of rock, because the 
furious winds which for ever beat and how! around it allow 
but little snow to find a resting-piace there.” 


In Kashmir (Cashmere) the author found exquisite 
scenery and wonderful ruins, but the natives did not 
excite his admiration. The people were very relig- 
ious, thievish, and treacherous. An analysis is given 
of the population of a town of four hundred houses, 
said analysis affording a very fair idea of the oceupa- 
tions of a Kashmir town or large village: 


“Mohammedan zemindars or proprietors, §&0 houses; Mo- 
hammedan shopkeepers, 65; Hinddi shopkeepers, 15; Brah- 
mins, 8; pundits, 20; goldsmiths, 10; bakers, 5; washermen, 
5; cloth-weavers, 9; blacksmiths, 5; carpenters, 4; toy- 
makers, 1; surgeons (query, phlebotomists), 2; physicians, 
8; leather-workers, 5 ; milk-sellers, 7; cow-keepers, 2; fisher- 
men, 10; fish-sellers, 7; butchers, 8; musicians,2; carpets 
makers, 2; blanket-makers, 3; Syud (descendant of the pro- 
phet), 1; Mullas (Mohammedan clergymen), 12; Pir Zadas 
(saints !), 40; Fakirs, 20. 1 will thus be seen that about a 
fourth of the 400 houses are occupied by the so called 
ministers of religion; and that the landed gentry are almost 
all Mohammedan, though the people of that religion complain 
of their diminished position under the present Hind& (Sikh) 
Rajin Kashmir. For these 400 houses there are 10 mosques, 
besides 8 smaller shrines, and several Hindt temples, yet the 
Kashmiris are far from being a religious people as compared 
with the races of India generally. Let us consider how an 
English village of 4000 or 6000 people would flourish if it were 
burdened in this way by a fourth of its population being 
ministers of religion, and in great part ruffians without 
family ties.’’ 


Mr. Wilson traveled along the Afghan border, with 





an escort of Khans, police officers, and soldiers uy, 
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chain armor; but the courtesie} shown him did not 
blind him to the character of the Afghans themselves. 
He says “the tomb of Cain is said to be in Kaubul, 
and the popular belief is that the devil fell there when 
he was thrown out of heaven. These are the views of 
the Afghans themselves, and a double portion of the 
spirit of Cain seems to have descended upon them.” 

Our extracts give but little idea of the many points 
of interest which Mr. Wilson’s work contains. The 
territory over which he traveled has seldom been vis- 
ited by Europeans, and has scarcely even before been 
described in print. The people and their customs are 
generally odd, sometimes repulsive, but always inter- 
esting, and the scenery described is such as is seen no- 
where else in the world. 


A FRENCH SOCIETY QUEEN. 
th ty pease g Bay Bi me ie A Py bon. 
; mier’s Memoirs.’ Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50. 

The subject of this volume could not have 
wished for a more appreciative biographer. Madame 
Lenormant was the adopted daughter of Madame Ré- 
camier, and after having spent her girlhood and much 
of her adult life under the direct influence of her 
foster-mother, having known all of Madame Réca- 
mier’s associates, tastes and habits, she can say nothing 
Dut good of her. 

Madame Lenormant shows us Madame Récamier as 
the friend of Chateaubriand, Ballanche, Jordara, Am- 
pere, Montmorency, Mérimée, Lémontey and other 
French men of letters. Many of these men had at one 
time or another professed great affection for Madame 
Récamier, but the biographer mercifully spares us the 
affliction of seeing these Frenchmen in the repulsive 
réle of lovers of a married woman; most of them 
write and talk only as appreciative friends, the only 
exception being Ampere, whose early letters to 
Madame Récamier must be intolerable to pure-minded 
readers. Yet even he finally learned to write and act 
as a gentleman should, and Madame Récamier’s in- 
fluence upon him wasexcellentin theend. The greater 
portion of the book is made up of letters to, from or 
about Madame Récamier; none of taem display won- 
derful wisdom or say anything particularly worth 
remembering by any one save the persons directly in- 
terested, but they are valuable as an indication of the 
tastes and the subjects of conversation in an important 
circle of French society, and are worth study because 
of the wonderful grace, tact and ever-present sense of 
courtesy which they display. To these qualities and 
to the beauty which seems to have made her irresisti- 
ble, Madame Récamier certainly owed the influence 
she wielded, for though a very learned woman, we do 
not learn from this or any other book that she was 
either profound or wise. That her influence was really 
great is proved in many ways, not the least significant 
of which is the fact of her banishmenf from Paris by 
the first Napoleon. 

To our own mind one of the most charming things 
about this book is the evidence, found on many pages, 
of Madame Récamier’s unchanging solicitude for the 
safety of the adopted child who afterward became her 
biographer. Madame Lenormant writes: 

“ What might I not add were I to allow myself to describe 
in detail the watchful care, the far-seeing love which pre- 
sided over my education! When, mother of a family myself, 
I had to fulfill toward my daughters the duty of vigilance 
which the most brilliant woman of her day imposed upon 
herself, I had only to remember my own childhood to be 
penetrated with admiration and gratitude for the solicitude 
with which Madame Récamier, in a salon full of people, heard 
and watched over all that was said to me. She had early 
given me permission to pass the evenings in the sdlon, warn- 
ing me, at the same time, never to permit any man, whether 
young or old, to talk to me in a low voice, and, to prevent 
this, always to reply soas to be heard by everybody. Straight- 
forward and sincere under all circumstances, she held dis- 
simulation in horror. I cannot describe the pains she todk 
to acquaint me with household duties, to cultivate in me 
habits of orderand economy. . . . She could not give me 
the rare and charming qualities, the lofty virtues which 
Heaven had been pleased to lavish upon her, butshe gave me 
the domestic happiness which was not accorded to her, and 
in uniting me to the man whom I loved, and by whom I was 
beloved, she realized for the child of her adoption that su- 
preme felicity of love in marriage which had been the dream 
and the regret of her life.” 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS REFLECTIONS, 


Christ in ree nt Being a Treasury of Choice Readi 
in Prose and Verse, from Writers of All All Ages. 1 nee 
of the ‘Acts and Words of Jesus Christ, together with the 

Four A in One Continuous Narrative, for 

; Convenient Reference, Printed Concurrently with the 

’ Readings. Com mpiled at and Edited by Edward leston, D. 
D. J. B. Ford & €o., New York: $3.50. Sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

‘* In the preface of this book the editor expresses 
80 well the nature of the book itself, aud of the place 
iy Christian literature which it is designed to fill, that 
we can not do better than to quote Dr. Eggleston’s 

own words: 


“The passages selected have been mainly those which 
looked at the truth, not in its abstract and doctrinal rela- 
tions, but in those deeper moral and spiritual aspects that 
have to do with the enlightenment of the heart and the 
quickening of the conscience. It is here that the most vital 
and widespread unity exists. I have endeavored to make a 
collection that would be acceptable to all Christians, not by 
rigidly confining it to such passages as fitted it to one creed, 
but by the avoidance of those not very significant debates 
that have divided the Christian world, and by the constant 
directing of attention to those truths which lie too deep to 
be reached by the waves of controversy.” 


The many people who imagine that to be religious a 





person must be either a sentimentalist or an expert in 
doctrines will find by examining Dr. Eggleston’s se. 
lectious that many of the most imspiring thoughts 


about Christ have been offered by men who belonged. 


to neither of the classes alluded to. Although the 
editor’s extracts are arranged under passages of Scrip- 
ture which have formed the themes of thousands 
of sermons and disputes, they are never of the na- 
ture of doctrinal comments. Dr. Eggleston aveids 
even the appearance of a commentary by making of 
his extracts the body of his work, the text of the Gos- 
pels appearing only at the bottoms of the pages. 

The book opens with a long extract from Spenser’s 
“Hymn of Heavenly Love”’; this is followed by sev- 
eral pages of extracts from Jeremy Taylor’s Imita- 
tion of Christ, and Rousseau ou * The Character of 
Christ.’”” The remainder of the work is divided into 
forty chapters, the subjects of which are notable in- 
cidents in Christ’s life, or the truths which he taught. 
An index of the writers quoted, and anether of the 
subjects of the quotatiens, completes the work. 

To call any such book a complete work would of 
course be a grave mistake. As the author himself 
says, “If the work were a full realization of the title, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
it.” But Dr. Eggleston bas certainly made a collec- 
tion which will add greatly to the wisdom and faith 
of any one who reads it. Laymen of all grades of in- 
telligence, Sunday-school pupils and other Bible stu- 
dents will find in it such spiritual assistance as no other 
single volume, beside the Bible, contains, and we be- 
lieve it will be gladly welcomed by most ministers, for 
no one knows better how to appreciate the results of 
careful literary selection than men whe are themselves 
of large reading. The compiler has been extremely 
successful in avoiding the points of dispute to which 
he alludes; if his name were not known no one would 
be able, from these extracts, to imagine what were his 
doctrinal beliefs. As to the author’s material, we be- 
lieve there is nothing in it that good men of any church 
or belief would consent to drop from the book. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Nine Little Goslings of which Susan Cool- 
idge tells are the heroes and heroines of nine of Mother 
Goose’s nursery-songs, and to the venerable composer 
of the melodies alluded to the author offers a tender 
poetic dedication which closes with these lines: 


“ A grown-up child has place still, which no other 
May dare refuse; 
I, grown up, bring this offering to our mother— 
To Mother Goose ; 


And, standiag with the babies at that olden 
Immortal knee, 

I seem to feel her smile, benign and golden, 
Falling on me. 


The biographies and histories of the “ goslings ” are in 


prose, but are none the less chayming on that account, 


while some excellent pictures add to the attractions 
of the stories. The binding is quite tasteful, and is 
half covered by a comical and suggestive picture. 
(Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


The Catskill Fairies, by Virginia W. Johnson, 
is by far the most elegant of the juvenile books of the 
season. A small boy named Job fulls asleep in a cot- 
tage on the Catskills, during a heavy snow-storm, and 
almost every inanimate object around him suddenly 
takes life and sends out for its friends, and then the 
entire company sit down and tell stories. The boy 
Job listens to all of them, and they are so much more 
interesting and fanciful than those which the farmers 
and boutmen in the village habitually teil that the 
only human listener keeps his eyes shut for a length 
of time unusual even to sleepy little boys. This book 
is printed on very fine heavy paper, and is profusely 
and handsomely illustrated with designs by Fred- 
ericks. The binding is in green and gold, and the 
leaves are gilt-edged. (Harper & Brothers.) 


The second bound volume of St. Nicholas comes 
to us in its rightful dress of crimson and gold, and 
with even more good stories and pictures than its 
predecessor contained. We have found frequent oc- 
casion to commend the numbers of this excellent 
magazine to our readers, but its appearance in more 
enduring form moves us to say that parents, teachers, 
and others whose duty it is to provide reading matter 
for children, may search forever without finding so 
many handsome pictures and good stories for any- 
where near so little money. A thousand large pages 
of two columns each, and more than five hundred 
pictures, will satisfy any reasonable child far better 
than four dollars’ worth of miscellaneous books, no 
matter by how interesting an author. (Scribner & Co.) 


We deeply lamented the demise of the Riverside 
Magazine, one of St. Nicholas’s most promising pred- 
ecessors, but our grief is somewhat allayed by the res- 
urrection of some of the finer fragments of the old 
magazine. They appear in a new book entitled The 
Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Country. 
The greater portion of the book consists of records of 
the doings of the Bodleys, large and small, but the au- 
thor finds excuses for printing ‘‘The Rid Hin,” “* The 
Four Queer Elves,” “*The Pied Piper,” “ Bumble Bug 
and Bumble Bee,” “Harry O’Hum,” “ Dimple and 
Rosy Wing,” “John Gilpin,” “A Tale of the Sunset 
Sea,” “Chevy Chase,” and other peems, with the ex- 
cellent illustrations which accompanied them in the 


| Riverside. Other pictures from the same magazine 
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appear in this book, and most of them are good 
enough to deserve several reprintings. The design of 
the covers has the merit of entire originality and con- 
siderable taste besides: each side, apparently covered 
with brown cloth, is nearly hidden by a large piece of 
gray paper; the first cover bears the title and a picture, 
while the last has a fanciful little illustration in the 
upper left hand corner, and a quaint sub-title runs 
across the bottom. The “lining” leaves, that is, the 
colored paper which ferms the first and last fly-leaves 
and lines the cover, have odd silhouettes printed all 
over them. The book will certainly be a favorite 
among juvenile readers. (Hurd & Houghton. $2.25.) 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have done an excel- 
lent and we doubt not a profitable deed in republish- 
ing in cheaper form Frank Stockton’s Roundabout 
Rambles and Mary Mapes Dedge’s Rhymes and Jin- 
gles. The only perceptible difference between the 
cheap and the elegant editions is in the quality of the 
paper and ink, and in the care with which the illustra- 
tions are made ready; but even in their plainer form 
these books are very handsome, and make a fixer ap- 
pearance than most of the volumes published for 
children. Both boeks should be in all home libraries 
for children, for they are well filled with entertaining 
reading-matter, and they could hardly make room for 
an additional illustration, so full are they with pict- 
ures. Roundabout Rambles is published at $2.00 and 
Rhymes and Jingles at $1.50. 


If Sunday-school committees on Christmas pres- 
ents do their duty this winter, the American Tract So- 
ciety will merit the gratitude of thousands of children 
for applying the much abused chromo to purpeses of 
book illustration. The Society publishes Five Happy 
Weeks, by Mrs. Sangster, and The Birthday Present 
and Grandpupa’s Home, by 8S. Annie Frost, each book 
containing five pretty chromos illustrating the stories. 
The stories themselves are excellent, barring an occa- 
sional awkward interjection of religious truisms in 
places where the threads of the stories have no room 
for them, and where they will be more likely to pro- 
voke children to wrath than to make goodness at- 
tractive. The two first-named books are mailed at 50 
cents each, and the last at 83 cents. 


The thousands of children who have been de- 
lighted with “ P. Thorne’s”’ sketches entitled * Child 
Life on a Farm,” and published from time to time in 
the Christian Union, will be glad to learn that these 
favorite stories have been gathered into a volume 
ealled Jolly Good Times, and illustrated by Addie 
Ledyard’s clever pencil. Children who have not read 
these sketches, and mothers upon whom comes the 
burden of selecting good reading matter from the 
mass of books published for children, will thank us 
for calling attention to this bright, healthful little 
volume. (Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co. republish Frances Ridley 
Havergal’s Morning Bells and Evening Pillows, both 
books consisting of devotional readings for each day 
of the month. Each reading has a practical bearing 
which can be perceived easily by childfen, for whose 
use the books were prepared, but the author in- 
dulges so often in single phrases which have always 
been puzzling even to adults, that parents who 
give these otherwise excellent little books to their 
children will do only their duty if they explain every 
figurative expression im the simplest language they 
can command. 


Bread and Oranges is a title original enough to 
attract attention, and the story is good enough to jus- 
tify a child in reading it to learn what the title means. 
Between stirring incidents and instruction pleasantly 
put, the reader’s interest is successfully held. The 
book is by the author of The Wide, Wide Werld, and 
is published by Carter Brothers at $1.25. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are destrable in all 
cases. | 
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A BRAHMAN’S PRAYER. 

{The following prayer is taken from the Indian 
Mirror, the organ of the Brahmah-Somaj, edited 
by Chunder Sen.) 

O thee, O Omniscient God, are known 

all the obstacles that lie in the path 
of our spiritual growth. Thou knowest 
that our relations to our wives are not 
favorable to our progress and cause 
much uneasiness and impurity. They 
are not what they ought to be, helpful 
companions in our spiritual journey 

Thou hast given them to us that they 

may lighten our sorrows, sympathize 

with us in our misfortunes, soften our 
hearts, and help us in sanctifying our 
homes. But they bave not proved help- 
ful to us in the way thou desirest both 
on account of their own faults and the 
manner in which we treat them. In the 
world they help us; but, O Lord, they 
impede the soul’s growth in faith, love, 
purity, and communion. They are not 
our companions in our prayers, in the 
deeper consciousness of religious life. 

Bless them, God, and make them our 

spiritual friends and companions, that 

we may see thee together and serve thee 
together and with one heart glorify thee 
for ever and ever. 

O God, help the women of the land, 
help our wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters. Father, thou knowest how 
miserable is their condition. Intellee- 
tually and socially they are in the midst 
of darkness and sorrow. Grant that they 
inay join us in our pilgrimage to the 
heavenly land and share those precious 
blessings of knowledge and faith which 
thou art showering ou us in these days. 





” THE GREAT BELLS OF THE WORLD. 
—The great bell of Moscow, called the 
Tsar Kolokol, or King of Bells, is the 
largest inthe world. [tis 19 feet 3 inches 
high, and measures around its margin 60 
feet 9 inches. It is estimated to weigh 
443,772 pounds, and the metal in it is 
valued at more than 300,000. The bells 
of China rank next in size to those of 
Russia, but are much inferior to them in 
form and tone. In Peking, it is stated 
by Fathcr Le Compte, there are seven 
bells, each weighing 120,000 pounds. One 
in the suburbs of the city is, according 
to the testimony of many travelers, the 
largest suspended bellin the world. It 
is hung neat the ground, in a large 
pavilion, and, to ring it, a huge beam is 
swung against its side. -A bell taken 


from the Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was | N. Y. 


valued at $80,000. Among the bells 
recently cast for the new Houses of Par- 
liament, the largest weighs 14 tons. The 
next largest bell in England was cast in 
1845 for York Minster, and weighs 27,000 
pounds, and is7 feet? inchesin diameter. 
The Great Tom of Oxford weighs 17,000 
pounds, and the Great Tom of Lincoln 
12,000 pounds. The bell of St. Paul’s in 
London is 9 feet in diameter, and weighs 
11,500 pounds. One placed in the 
‘Cathedrai of Paris in 1680 weighs 38,000 
pounds. One in Vienna, cast in 171], 
weighs 40,000 pounds; and in Olmutzis 
‘another weighing about the same. The 


famous bell called Susanne of Erfurt is | 98 


‘considered to be of the finest bell-metal, 

containing the largest proportion of 
silver; its weight is about 30,000 poynds ; 
it was cast in 1497. At Montreal, Canada, 
is a larger bell than any in England, 
weighing 29,400 pounds; it was imported 
in 1843 for the Notre-Dame Cathedral. 
In the opposite tower of the cathedral is 
a chime of ten bells, the heaviest of which 


weighs 6,043 pounds, and their aggregate | se supe 


weight is 21,800 pounds.—Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia, revised edition, |* 
article ** Bell.” 





CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES.—T he com- 
mon custom of decking the houses and 
churches at Christmas with evergreens 
is derived from ancient Druid practices. 
It was an old belief that sylvan spirits | © 


English superstition, that on Christmas 
Eve the oxen were always found on their 
knees, as in an atitude of devotion, and 
that after the change from old to new 
style, they continued to do this only on 
the eve of old Christmas Day. This was 
derived from a prevalent medieval 
notion that an ox and an ass, which were 
present at the nativity, fell on their knees 
in asuppliant posture, as appears from 
numerous prints, and from the Latin 
poem of Sannazaro, in the sixteenth 
century. It was an ancient tradition, 
alluded to by Shakespeare, that midnight 
spirits forsake the earth and go to their 
own confines at the crowing of the cock. 
The Christmas celebrations in England 
have lost their primitive boisterous char- 
acter, the gambols and carols are nearly 
gone by, and family reunions and ever- 
green trimmings are nearly al? that 
remain of the various rough merriments 
which used to mark the festival. The 
last memorable appointment of a lord of 
misrule was in 1627, when he had come 
to be denominatea “a grand captaine of 
mischiefe.”—A ppletons’ American Cyclo- 
pedia, revised edition, article “ Christ- 
mas.”’ 








Business Department, 
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GO WHERE you will! Anywhere in 
the United States, you will see the 
results of advertising through Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Advertising 
Agency, No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
The name of the firm is in every town 
and city. Through this advertising 
house you can reath every person in 
the Union. They are the best organ- 
ized house, and the finest men to deal 
with.—Clarion, Hartford, Conn. 











J. H. Cort, successor to N. Cort & Son, 
94 Beekman S8t., N. manufacturer of the 
American Gas-Tight, visto Set and Portable 
Furnaces. The Victory Ranges, the Fame 
Fire-place Heater, and Stoves for heating and 
cooking purposes in great variety. All goods 
warranted. 





Get the Best.” 


“The best is the cheapest,”—is an old and true 
maxim. The best article for those needing spec- 
tacles or aids to => is the “ Diamond Specta- 

cles.” ir is s' ped with the diamond 
5 ld b our ~~ he agents, Spen- 
cer O. M. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Oxp Focrss pay from 25 to 50-per cent. 
for their prejudices. Send for Free Price 
List. The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 





RF OR Ss ALI E! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered — =—s compliance 
with the rovisions of an act 0 ingress approved 
May ay it 








(U. 8. Statutes at i vol. xvii., pp. 


They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash. 
in quantities not exceedimg one hundred and si: 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre whey by a 
of said lands I east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar an Laos per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said 

Printed lists, describin ng the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their = rye oe ye! or) in- 

hela, wi ven sof a 
pee, 1 be sent by mail to “he aneress of any 

Saker to the Com- 
imissioner X eneral Lan d Office, or to the 
ver of the local-offices at Wich- 
= Renees. 


. ds must be accompanied ten per cent. of 
the omoomt bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
a tna the a = taten sa with it forfeited.” Sh id 

pa it} 
any bid. be rejected’ the sum deposited will be re- 


e part 
fo ee whose ics are accepted bg be notised 


of ptance as n after — 
the bids as practica ble. am ‘and p 4 within: f “hy 
after such notice has been duly mailed parent tn 
full be not maotet ~ the Commissioner of the Ge: 

eral Lan f the amount bid, the land upon 
which such bid was made will be again subject to 


might flock to the evergreens, and re-| sale. 


mained unnipped by frost till a milder 
‘season, The holly, ivy, rosemary, bay. |p 
laurel, and mistletoe, furnished the 
favorite trimmings, which were not re- 
moved till Candlemas. In old church 
calendars Christmas Eve is marked, 
Templa exornantur (the temples are 
adorned), Holly and ivy still remain in 
England the most esteemed Christmas 
‘evergreens, though at the two univer- 
sities the windows of the college chapels 
‘are decked with laurel. It was an old 





The ten per cent. Sonam uired to accom 
bids mov ben i eeutian 4 1 ortere, certifi. 
om ty me Govern- 


ecks 0: 
ty *- yaple 3 the. order of the 
Commiss oner of General Land office, or in 


wthe, reht to reject any and all bids is expressly 


All bide must be sealed and addressed to the 
“* COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND me 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ Bips 

KEE LANDS! 

will be, received above invited until 12 
o’elock noon of the thirtieth day of La 

after which they will be duly opened and 


acted upon. 
Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 





_____ MUSIC, &. 


BOOK OF PRAISE 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


COMPILED By GEO. A. BELL AND H. P. MAIN. 


This work is a complete library of the best Sun- 





day-School 4 Al aa have been written during 
the poe atten 
The BOOK "OF RAISE having been compiled 


from all easeen, contains most of the vopular de- 
vomenal songs of the day; hence it cannot fail to 
prov 


The Most Complete Singing Book 
For Sunday Schools, 
FOr Devotional Meetings, 
For the Home Circle, 
EVER PUBLISHED. 





The BOOK OF PRAISE contains 224 pages. 
a * Boos OF PRAISE is sold for $0 per 100 


The PBOOK OF PRAISE is handsomely printed. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is well bound 

The BOOK OF PRAISE will be sent to any ad- 
Gress, post paid. on receipt of the retail Ay 50 


The HOOK OF PRAISE has already been adopted 
by many of the large Sunday Schools in Brook- 
lyn, New York and vicinity. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 
76 East Ninth St., New York, 


£1 Washington St., Chicago. 


GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION |! 


For Sabbath Schools, 


THE SHINING RIVER. 


For High and Grammar Schools, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, 


The former is by H. &. & W. 0. Perkins, and sells 
for 35 cents per copy in Boards, and #30 per 100. Is- 
sued only a few weeks since, but the publishers 
are showered with commendatory letters, and its 
praises are sounded everywhere. It will pravea 

SHINING KIVER” of emg and melody in hun- 
dreds of homes and Sabbath schools. 

The High Schoo) Choir is just out, and is a book 
which no teacher can fail to admire and introduce. 
It will be a decided element in the musical advance 
of the time. Sells for $1.00, or $9.00 per dozen. 


NOW READY. 





A new collection of most beautiful Hymns and 
Tunes for Praise Meetin ~% Prayer Meet Cam 
Meetings, &., &c., entitied LIVING WA ERS. 





For Praise Meetings, | By 
LIVING: WATERS. | 


For Prayer Meetings. 


Price | 
30 
HODGES. 


Cts. 
Now give new life to the singing in your congre- 
ween y > a few hundred copies of thi: 
eeerel work £ Livan Wet Shtnine 10 
men co ies o ‘aters, Shinin ver, 
Pre Hah Schoot Choir, pot post- -paid, for’ Retail 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


a ot 2 oe opdinary ary Sons Book, 
Weeknu, pntmatee by 


rnest 
music that will Pare, 
‘Simpie and Fowwertal: 


The Field! “GOSPEL SONGS” 


outeine, the Songs sung by 
y im the 


revivals | in "England and Scet- 
Cc 


Wegen over ot others for 
; York, is Lowa, Hil Nilinole, Wiscons 
GOSPEL re 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 
reeclse oO tense” “emt 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


«| $0 N G S . CINCINNATI, O. 


AST ECK PIANOS received the only 
GOLD MEDAL 
AT 1 VUERNA EXPOSIT 
Warerooms, 25 East 14th St., Now’ York. 


EMPIRE PIANO. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TON 
CASES, AGRAFFE TRE 


THE BEST PIANO. us OCTAVES. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
L TERMS TO AGENTS. 


LIBERA 
Send for illustrated price list. 
WM. A. POND & ©O., 547 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Book 


IN 

















i |OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. | Se 
and No, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


HANDSOME 
LE. . 


Che Christian nion 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





HENRY M. CLEVELAND, Publisher. 
HORATIO C. KING, Ass't Publisher, 
$3.20 per annum, postage prepaid. 





Unusual Offer to Canvassers. 





Authorized medium for the publication of 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS, 


and also for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher’s 
literary productions, including the Star Papers 
other matter, the issue of which is contemplated. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


will also continue to write exclusively for the 
Christian Union. A THANKSGIVING as well as & 
CHRISTMAS STORY is promised from herpen. She 
will also be a frequent contributor to other de- 
partwents of the paper. SERIAL STORIES by 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 


(Author of “ A Man without a Country,” ete.), 
Hon. A. W. TOURJEE, 


Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina, 
(Author of “ Toinette,”’) 


and others who will be hereafter announced. 





A Comprehensive Family Religions Newspaper. 


The Christian Union was among the first to offer 
picture premiums as a means of a ng the 

ublic to the merits of its literary contents. This 

eature was never intended permanent. 
was simply another form of advertising, and at- 
tained the desired object. In accordan th the 
original intention, we now propose to vdiscontinue 
the picture premiums, and to rely upon the merits 
of the paper for a continuance of public favor. 





TO ACENTS. 


Desiring oo retain the hearty co-cpeamsten of the 
large number of agents through whose tnctre- 
mentality our "elreutation was secured, +4 — 
addition to a cash commission on eac his fn 
tion sent in, COM PETITIVE. Pew OS 

h to the age ents sending us the la 
this plan, if the sgent does not succes 
one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully com 
sated for his services by the cash commi 
His time and labor therefore are not lost. 

In addition to the cash premium, We offer the 
following prizes in money, amounting in the ag- 
gregdte to 


Ons. 


\1WO THOUSAND DOLLA RS, 


to the agents who send the fifteen la lists of 
subscribers from the first day of October, 1875, to 
the first day of May, 1876. The jemneen ~~ tose 
To iat largest li ist. - 
” 3 ” ? Lopes 
a oe eee 
“ 5th“ we te 
“ Cth * «* 
“ th ~ 
“ 8th ow “ p 
ae 8.1) Boe. 
Se Ce. Sans 
“ith * «! 
“2th “ i 
. 13th -“ - ‘ 
‘me * iP and 
“ 15th “ “ 
ta” New arvanquaeit in respect to canvass. 
No charge for outfit. No loss of time. 


Fal: commission on renewals. 
Send for full particulars as to Agencies to 


HORATIO C. KING, Ass’t Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


\ 7AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 wes Uitte gia street, 
2 Ly --y- PARK, New mow Fe Loy ‘and Day 
School for Young peSten wit with. Kinder 
partment, wil! reopen on Thx Thursds: 
For ful ti bites 
emo. VA will is) = Bo ‘home aft after 8 a 


VEILLEH VAN NORMAN, { Principals. 


Fe HLAND MILITARY, ACADEMY, 
TEED acagee 7 Omens Des 
ee B. METCALF, Am. Sup’t. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
































i on nad Lantern Slides. 
Mars sod tihiont Circulars free. 


Special Offers to *“Sunday-Schools. 


. MARCY, 1340 CHESTNUT 8T., Philadelphia. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
ERICA SoG aM almost 


a enimnost 
cautifully, AY ! your 
talogue, 


No. win fre nd stam 
Leggat SG 3 Beekman 
Leung | New York Gity, 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOSsand 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND . VIEWS, S onArEe 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. 
goon.ares. ov Cetupartres. PhotoLantern Slides 
as jalt rst premium n 
Manuf asturers of Photographic Materials. 


9, GREEK, PLATTER. 9O1L.,.$6- 


4 on receipt rot perce Inclowe stam 
fineteated | fashion plate. CHAS. V. P. 











777 Broadway, N. Y. 
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New York, NOVEMBER 3, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the tume they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests tur their 
return cannot be complied with. i 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 














Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








About 1865 there was sent to us by a Mrs. 
Mansfield,—we think that was the name,—a few 
original hymns. They were printed on slips, 
pasted upon brown paper, and upon the outside 
page was inscribed, ‘‘ Knitting Mill Hymns, whole 
No. Cops. 175. Please handie this with eare, and 
leave itin yourseat. 1864—1865.” Can anyone give 
us information of these hymns, or of their author ? 

—_ ae —_———_ 

At the Monday morning prayer-meeting in 
Brooklyn, Mr. Moody proposed that Friday, Nov. 
12th, be observed as a day of fasting and prayer. 
Arrangements had been made in expectation of a 
general observance of the day by the churches 
throughout the land. Such a day, judiciously 
observed, with discriminating views as to fasting, 
may be of great benefit. To some, fasting wil? be 
a means of grace ; to others it will be a hindrance 
and an injury. But a day set apart for heart 
searching, prayer and consecration, with or with- 
out fasting, may be made productive of great good. 

+—>o-__— 
’ There is one feature of Mr. Moody's administra- 
tion which is admirable: the freedom from cant 
expressions and mock humility. He uses plain 
and simple language, such as common men use in 
important business transactions, when they are 
in earnest. ‘The contrast between-his real sim- 
plicity and the stock phrases of others, and espe- 
cially of ministers and laymen accustomed to 
speak fin meeting, is striking. Many excellent 
men would say, ‘‘God blessed his wnzborthy ser- 
vant, and accepted his humble instrumentality.” 
Mr. Moody would say, ‘‘ God blessed me and my 
work,” and leave out the phrases of humility 
used to veil conscious merit. Pious phrases that 
have long ago lost their freshness hang on some 
men as uselessly as dead leaves all winter on 
beech and white oak trees. Real feeling fashions 
its own language afresh at every outbreak. 
——__ -a>e—_—— 

We receive earnest protestations from those 
who took the Plymouth Pulpit against publishing 
the sermons in the Christian Union without the 
prayers. After this week the prayers will again 
accompany the sermons. 








“ THE COMMON PEOPLE HEARD HIM 
GLADLY.” 


fae: Be which Mr. Moody is carrying on 
affords a most fruitful subject for study. To 
reach a clear and full understanding of its nature, 
the sources of Mr. Moody’s power, and the imme- 
diate and permanent effect upon his hearers—this 
would constitute, we might almost say, a first- 
class theological education. - 

. To take a single aspect of the subject: it is-very 
noticeable that Mr. Moody’s preaching shows—at 
least on the surface—scarcely a trace. of the 
immense intellectual activity upon religious ques- 
tions that has been going on throughout Chris- 
tendom for the better part of a century. There 
hardly ever was a time more fruitful in earnest 
thought on the supreme questions of life and 
death. The ferment and stir have reached even 
the most conservative churches. The very schools 
that have stoutly denounced all change have 
moved in spite of themselves. It is often assumed 
that this spirit of change has permeated the mass 
of the community. Yet, the forms of doctrine 
which Mr. Moody presents are those of a cen- 
tury ago. They show hardly a trace of the 
work done—we do not say by men outside 
of the orthodox churches—but by the leaders of 
thought within thosechurches. Any one familiar 
with the atmosphere of Andover, New Haven, or 
Oberlin ; familiar with the prevailing tone of the 
best preaching in the Episcopal, the Methodist, 


the Baptist, or even the Presbyterian Church, 
> e - 


will read many of Mr. Moody’s doctrinal state- 
ments with a sense of surprise, and at times will 
be tempted to wonder whether he has not some- 
how slipped back into a bygone generation. The 
present is called—by some with rejoicing and by 
some with regret—a progressive and revolutionary 
age. But incomparably the most successful 
preacher of the age employs a theology in which 
our grandfathers would have detected no hint of 
revolution or even of progress. ; 

We take the truth to be that the great mass of 
the community are far less deeply affected by the 
theological speculations of our time than scholarly 
and intellectual men are apt to suppose. We 
believe that the effect of purely intellectual forces 
upon the bulk of society—at least its immediate 
effect—is often vastly overrated. The man of 
intellectual habits—to whom abstractions are 
more real than the things he sees and handles ; 
whose conflicts and triumphs and joys and sor- 
rows are largely in the unseen creations of the 
mind—can scarcely realize how remote these 
things are from the great majority of men and 
women. To most people, the practical and emo- 
tional elements make up almost the whole of life, 
and the purely intellectual is an, unknown or 
rarely visited region. It is the failure to recog- 
nize this difference that constitutes the greatest 
weakness. of the educated ministry. The same 
failure perpetually misleads men of active—and 
therefore progressive—minds. 

The strenuous tide of religious thought, which 
seems to those who are swimming in the stream 
to cover the whole world, hardly makes a ripple 
in the lives of nine-tenths of the community. 
But when a man comes to them, as Mr. Moody 
comes, full of helpfulness, full of courage, full, 
above all, of a contagious and irresistible confi- 
dence in Divine Love calling men to itself, the 
common people hear him gladly. The form of 
his theology makes little difference to them. It 
is love, it is faith, it is hope, that men hunger and 
thirst for—and getting that divine wine, the 
shape of the eup that holds it is of small account. 

It is true that a perceptible change is going on, 
even in the mass of the people, as to the prevail- 
ing sentiment in theology. The old forms are 
held, but not altogether in the same spirit. A 
sentiment of greater charity and hopefulness is 
striking new color through the old statements. 
Mr. Moody himself illustrates this; for, though 
he preaches the same forms of theology as his 
predecessors, he makes religion far more attrac- 
tive and cheerful than it was wont to be repre- 
sented. And with most people the temper in 
which a preacher addresses them weighs far more 
than the intellectual form in which the appeals 
are clothed. 

Do we, then, make truth in religion of no ac- 
count? God forbid! And if any man to whom 
religion comes largely through ideas—that is, 
through truth in forms of the intellect and the 
higher imagination—is for a moment disposed to 
lose heart, seeing how little the mass of men are 
immediately swayed by pure ideas, there is one 
fact that should yield him the highest encourage- 
ment. He who, far beyond any other one, brought 
to light truth in its sublimest forms, had also 
an incomparable power over the mass of mankind, 
Jesus, whose words and life perpetually open new 
truth to our search, as the starry heavens forever 
open new depths to the telescope—this same 
Jesus was, while he lived on earth, a man of the 
common people ; and it has been to the common 
people—to the toiling and sorrowing millions— 
that his religion has always brought its consola- 
tions and blessings. 

Ideas become fruitful when they are presented, 
not as abstractions, but in their relations to 
the living wants of men. The elasticity of steam 
would have remained a barren fact, a play- 
thing of the scientific mind, if some one had not 
translated it into a steam-engine. The value of a 
moral idea is in its power to help the weak, to 
strengthen the tempted, to comfort the sorrowing. 
If you want to do good to common men, keep 
to yourself your intellectual demonstration, your 
processes of verification ; and show your hearers 
how’to live pure, strong, manly lives; how to be 
incorruptible int business, how to radiate sunshine 
in the family, how to get a sense of God’s pres- 
ence; show them how to be strong in adversity 
and serene in bereavement and trustful in death. 

The true religious leaders of mankind have not 
been men of mere abstractions. Calvin himself 
was anything but a bloodless metaphysician. He 
was a man of intense and fiery feeling, of tre- 
mendous will, a born organizer and leader of men. 
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| It was by these qualities that he stamped his | 


theology on the churches, and if he had lacked 
them his system would from the first have been 
tucked away on the shelves of ecclesiastical cu- 
riosity-shops. Luther, greater than Calvin, was 
still more than he a man of emotional and practical 
force. It was the beating of his great heart that 
kindled the new life of Europe. He took his the- 
ology from other men ; his polemical writings do 
him little credit ; but his hymns went straight to 
the heart of Germany ; hissympathy with the com- 
mon people welded them into a mighty weapon 
wherewith his stout heart battered down the 
prison walls of half Europe. Whitefield, again, 
and Wesley, took their theology ready-made, the 
one from Calvin and the other from Arminius ; 
their voices appealing to conscience and moral 
feeling roused the slumbering religious sense of 
England, and gave to Protestantism a new life. 
So, in our own century, when religious thought 
has become active again, it has yet been the mforal 
and spiritual qualities that determined the leader- 
ship. At the one extreme of Christian thought it 
was the spirituality and sweetness of Channing, 
as much as his genius, that gave him his 
power; it was Parker’s honesty and fearlessness 
and sympathy with the oppressed that drew men 
to follow him. And away at the other end of the 
line, the strength of the ‘‘ Catholic” movement in 
the English Church lay largely in the noble and 
lovely characters of Pusey and Keble, of Faber 
and Newman. 

No great religious revolution was ever wrought 
solely or chiefly by intellectual forces. Classical 
Paganism was in disrepute among the learned for 
centuries before Christ came; but the common 
people never forsook it till a new moral foree—the 
love and purity embodied in Christ—drew them 
upward. The Protestant Reformation had its 
birth not in dissatisfaction with the Church's the- 
ories, but in the revolt of men’s moral sense 
against iniquities of which the sale of indulgences 
was but a single one. The ‘‘Old Catholic” move- 
ment has small hold on the common people be- 
cause its inspiration is an intellectual rather than 
amoral one, The renovation of our own Chris- 
tianity, the cleansing of society, the lifting up of 
the whole community into nobler and sweeter 
lives,—yes, and the reform of theology itself, must 
have its primary impulse not in intellectual criti- 
cism but in brotherly sympathy for mankind and 
soul-hunger for God. 

To religious teachers the true word seems to 
be: Give men the fruit of your ideas. Give 
them whatever you can draw from your beliefs of 
help in right living, of brotherly disposition to- 
ward men and trust toward God. -If they will 
take the fruit, be satisfied, even though they 
leave roots and trunk and leaves to you. Knowl- 
edge passes ; philosophies and theologies fade and 
give place; but faith, hope, love—these three 
abide. 








OUR CATHOLIC SENATOR AND THE 
SCHOOL QUESTION. 


N view of the fact that the school question, as 
it is called, is forced upon our attention by 
the action of Catholic bishops and priests, and by 
the alleged danger that the Democratic partyewill 
accede to their demands in oider to secure the 
votes of Catholics, the utterances upon the sub- 
ject of so prominent a Democrat and Catholic as 
United States Senator Kernan challenge our close 
attention. At a political meeting, on Thursday 
evening last, in Tammany Hall, and before an 
audience two-thirds of which were in all proba- 
bility Catholics, after alluding to the accusations 
brought against his party by Republicans in re- 
spect to this subject, he said : 

“There can be no question touching the common schools 
in this election. The Constitution of 1846 provides that the 
common school fund shall be preserved inviolate, and that 
the income therefrom shall be applied to the support of ‘ the 
common schools.’ Your Supreme Court and your Court of 
Appeals more than 15 years ago decided that the ‘common 
schools’ meant the ordinary public schools established by 
the State. The provision of the Constitution adopted last 
year goes further. It provides that neither the money nor 
the property of the State or of any city, county, town, or 
village shall be given to any private institution ; thus cutting 
off.all private schools, whether sectarian or unsectarian, 
from any share of the money that may be received by that 
provision. [Applause.] Therefore there is no sortof danger 
to the common schools. 

“The common schools are embodied in your Constitution 
beyond the power of any Legislature to interfere with or 
change them. They must be maintained as common schools, 
in which ali the children of the State may obtain a good 
secular education, and as schools in which religious preju- 
dice or feeling of no one child or parent shall be wounded. 
[Applause.] We recognize the duty and importance of every 
parent and guardian giving a religious teaching to his child, 
yet he shall not have that religious teaching at the expensa 
of the State. It must be done in the family, in the church 
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in the Sunday-school, and in the private school. [Great 
applause.) This attempt to bring the common school into 
the canvass is for the purpose of stirring up sectarian dis- 
cord among our people, and every Christian man should con- 


demn it.” [Applause.] 

Language such as this from a distinguished 
Democrat and Catholic, uttered in this city to an 
assembly largely composed of Catholics, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. If he was not candid enough 
to acknowledge that the Republicans found their 
provocation for the introduction of the subject 
in their platform in the efforts of Catholics to 
evade the provisions of the Constitution, and the 
altogether natural apprehension that the Demo- 
cratic party might be disposed to aid them in this 
dlesign, he at least puts himself squarely upon the 
‘ground that the schools must be kept wholly free 
from sectarian entanglement, and be thoroughly 
ssecularized ; and the applause with which his re- 
marks were greeted gives us reason to hope that 
even here in New York there are many Catholics 
who will not aid the priests in their efforts to gain 
support for the parochial scMvols from the com- 
mon school fund. Senator Kernan cannot be 
ignorant of what has been done by Catholic 
priests in this State, within the last year or two, 
to get over, under or afound the Constitutional 
provisions to which he refers, and his words are 
an implied rebuke which we hope they will lay to 
heart. 

We congratulate the enlightened friends of our 
<ommon school system that they have as an ally 
a Catholic layman of such distinction as Senator 
Kernan, one who dares to tell the prelates of his 
own church that their demands are unconstitu- 
tional and unreasonable, and that it is the duty 
of the Church and not of the State to provide re- 
ligious instruction for children. If we could only 
persuade all Protestants of this truth, all the 
difficulties of the case would instantly vanish. 
Curiously enough, those Protestants who are per- 
petually warning us of the terrible dangers of 
Popish supremacy are the very ones who, upon 
this school question, are constantly playing into 
the hands of the Catholic hierarchy, by joining in 
the cry that to secularize the schools is to make 
them ‘‘ godless.” In demanding that the schools 
shall teagh Protestantism they virtually justify 
the demands of Catholics that they shall teach 
the religion of Rome. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Christian Intelligencer, while commend- 
ing the religious bodies of New Jersey and the relig- 
ious press generally for their earnest protest against 
the desecration of the Sabbath by the running of 
trains on that day between New York and Philadel- 
phia, says the citizens of New Jersey have now a duty 
to perform of a practical and positive character. 
‘“*Mere talking and writing,’ says the Intelligencer, 
“‘is not enough: there must also be action. And the 
action that we would suggest, as being likely to test 
the matter and bring forth substantial results, is for 
the citizens of New Jersey, those of them at least who 
as members of the various religious bodies of the State 
are alive as to the importance of keeping tbe Lord’s 
day holy, to institute legal proceedings for the re- 
straiut and punishment of those corporations which 
persist in violating the day, and disturbing the peace 
and good order of the community. Let some active 
men among them raise the funds that may be needed 
to this end, and inaugurate the legal remedy, if there 
is one, without delay. The Sabbath Committee of 
New Jersey might very properly take the lead in this 
method of abating the evil; and if they remain supine 
and inactive, they may be justly censured as having 

- surrendered without any effort in its defense the im- 
portant trust which has been confided to them.” 


—The President’s proclamation for Thanksgiv- 
ing reminds us that the old Puritan festival is once 
more nigh at hand; and, mindful of the wants of our 
readers, we this week commence the publication of a 

“Thanksgiving story by Mrs. Stowe, to be completed in 
four successive chapters. . 


—It is something new for a Christian to entrance 
a Jewish audience with a description of the glories of 
ancient Palestine. Mr. F.S. De Hass, for five years 
past the consular representative of the United States 
in Palestine, recently delivered a lecture upon that 
country before the Young, Men’s Hebrew Association 
.of this city. The Jewish Messenger says: “‘ His narra- 
tive was remarkable for its simplicity and its extraor- 
dinary glimpses of ancient days. That this Christian 
gentleman should find such an audience almost wholly 
ignorant of Palestine! That he should tell us of hav- 
ing seen the well that Abraham digged, the tree that 
stood by the patriarch’s tent as he entertained the 
angels, the giant cities of Bashan conquered by the 
children of Israel, deserted these two thousand years, 
and yet in’a state of singular preservation! . . ~. 
Does it not shame us that we Israelites are neglecting 
that wondrous record of the rise and glory of our race 
—the national annals which tell us of culture, civiliza- 
tion, liberty, true religion, when all the world was 
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sunk in barbarism, darkness, servitude, and idolatry ? 

. . What are our fellow believers doing? They 
are listening to the hair-splitting, wire-drawn argu- 
ments of learned doctors, who seek to prove that the 
Scriptures are of no worth, that Moses was a mythical 
being, that the only knowledge entitled to our admi- 
ration and respect is that which the feeble reason and 
miserable egotism of these would-be leaders of thought 
consent to furnish us.”’ 


—The Jewish Messenger, though not altogether 
liking their ways, yet speaks very kindly of Moody 
and Sankey, and admits that Jewish worship is itself 
open to some of the objections that lie against their 
peculiar measures. ‘“ We give the two enterprising 
gentlemen,” it says, “the credit of being honest in 
their intentions, earnest in their work, and, as the 
past has proved, disinterested in the pecuniary results 
of their vast undertaking. Would that we could say 
the same of all our deacons and trustees, pastors and 
rabbis!” Are not such exhibitions of good feeling on 
the part of Jews toward Christians among the favor- 
able signs of the times? The bitterness of old contro- 
versies is surely passing away. 


—The Christian Leader, speaking of the recent 
meeting of the General Convention of Universalists at 
Lynp, says: “One of the happiest aspects of the 
gathering was the cordial reception we received at the 
hands of hundreds of our orthodox friends. Not only 
did many of them open their houses and hearts to us, 
but they swelled the attendance at our meetings, not 
merely for the purpose of seeing and hearing, but to 
join with us in our prayers and praises. The editor 
cannot forbear mentioning the fact, that at a devo- 
tional meeting it was his privilege to conduct, the 
Rev. Dr. Upham (Methodist), of Lynn, made a most 
truly Christian and fraternal address, one to which 
we could all joyfully respond ‘amen.’*”” How much 
better this spirit of fraternity than the fierce antago- 
nism that formerly prevailed! When Christians, dif- 
fering widely from each other in important respects, 
can yet pray together and work together for the one 
great common purpose of Christianity, the salvation 
of men, is there not ground for rejoicing in the whole 
household of faith? 


—Rev. J. C. Holbrook closes his report in the 
Congregationalist of the late meeting of the General 
Association of New York at Norwich, Chenango Co., 
with a statement which, in justice to all the parties 
concerned, we publish: 

“ Before closing this report, reference should be made to 
the scurrilous articles published for several successive days 
in the New York Sun, charging that the presence of Rev. H. 
W. Beecher at the meeting was a concerted arrangement of 
his son-in-law, Rey. 8. Scoville, pastor of the church in 
Norwich, designed as a quasi endorsement of Mr. B. and 
endeavoring to throw ridicule upon the whole matter. 
Nothing could be more false. The association adjourned 
last year at New York to meet at Norwich, before the 
Brooklyn excitement, and the programme of exercises was 
prepared by a Business Committe then appointed, of whom 
Rev. Dr. E. Taylor was chairman, and who authorizes it to 
be stated that he is responsible for it. Mr. Beecher had no 
appointment upon it, but came on his own individual 
responsibility, like all the other members, and took part 
voluntarily in the services as occasion offered. Is it strange 
that he should be there, when his son-in-law, the husband 
of his only daughter, is pastor of the church? Nothing could 
exceed the modesty manifested by Mr. B. through all the 
services, which owed much of their attraction to his presence 
and participation in them. He spoke with much tenderness 
and unction, and with all his wealth of illustration, and it 
was the universal testimony that no portions of the exercises 
were more useful than those in which he took part.” 

—In place of the guttural responses of male 
worshipers, once universal in Jewish synagogues, may 
now be heard the music of a hired quartette or trained 
choir, composed of both sexes. The change does not 
wholly please the old-fashioned Jews, and now there 
is talk not of restoring the barsh, unmusical, guttural 
responses, but of introducing congregational singing. 
Says the Jewish Messenger : 

** We think that if a movement were properly initiated in 
our houses of worship, congregational singing could be 
introduced to a greater or less extent. Undoubtedly, the 
order now observed is vastly preferable to the noise of the 
last generation, and the indecorum of ten years ago; but is 
there as much earnestness, as much true devotion, now as 
then? As matters are now managed, public worship is 
merely a performance participated in by a paid reader and 
choristers, varied in some instances by a sermon, with the 
members and their families as an audience. We have order 
under the new regime, but have we true worship? We go to 
synagogue and church to all appearances as if to a concert 
or lecture, sit as passive spectators, except when the managers 
rise, when we rise with them, and when ‘service’ is over the 
comments of the ‘ worshipers’ are in much the same vein 
as those of an audience leaving a place of amusement.”’ 
After all, these Jews talk and act a good deal like 
Christians, and are conscious of the same wants and 
aspirations. 


—Hon. Amasa Walker, the well-known political 
economist and reformer, died at his home in North 
Brookfield, Mass., on Friday last, at the ripe age of 7 
years. The writer of this knew him as a Bo.ton mer- 
chant in 1830-33, and as a prominent member of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher’s church. He was emphatically a 
man of progress as well as of deep religious convic- 
tions. He was at that early day an earnest friend of 
temperance, an Anti-Mason, and an Abolitionist, and 
on all these as well as kindred questions he took his 
stand firmly and bore bravely the reproaches which 
his opinions brought upon him. He was a man of 
wide information and genial manners, and a ready 








and fluent public speaker. He was subsequently, at 
different times, a member of both branches of the 
Legislature, Secretary of State, member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and Free Soil candidate for 
Lieut.-Governuor. He was also elected to Congress in 
1851. Early in life he was a student of political econo- 
my, and in later years professor of the science in 
Oberlin and Amherst Colleges respectively. His 
work, “The Science of Wealth,” went through five 
editions and is still a standard work. 

—The Catholic (Pittsburgh, Pa.), one of the 
ablest journals of its denomination, makes this state- 
ment: 

“It is a well-known fact that religion thrives better under 

aform of government such as that which prevails in the* 
United States than under the kingly systems of other lands. 
The only countries in the world where the Holy Father 
can viewswith gratification the progress of the Catholic faith 
are countries where the Church is not only a minority but is 
thoroughly independent and self-reliant ; while in countries 
where he is in relation to the governing power by concordat, 
by treaty or by the subvention of the priests, he is constantly 
in trouble with the civil authorities.” 
We gladly record this testimony of a Catholic journal, 
only regretting that the Pope and his advisers are not 
convinced of its truth. If they could once be made to 
see that religion thrives better in a land where all 
sects are free and the Church is severed from the 
State, we might expect to see them relinquish their 
efforts for the restoration of the “ temporal power” in 
Italy, and favoring the introduction of republican in- 
stitutions there and in every other European country. 
We wonder if Cardinal McCloskey, when he returns 
from the Vatican, will unite his voice to that of the 
Pittsburgh Catholic in proclaiming that the institu~ 
tions of the United States are more favorable to the 
growth of religion than those of the Old World, where 
the Catholic Church has so long held sway! 

—We notice with regret the death of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall, of Dorchester, Mass. He was a Uni- 
tarian, but his rare piety and devotion commended 
him to the confidence and admiration of Christians of 
every sect. In the long anti-slavery struggle his voice 
was constantly heard on the side of freedom, justice 
and humanity, while so many others of his denomina- 
tion were either silent or in open sympathy with 
slavery. He united the firmness and courage of Paul 
with the sweetness of the “ beloved disciple.” 


—It has long been notorious that some of the 
ministers of the English Church are a good deal less 
particular thau the ministers of this country generally 
are in regard to the originality of their pulpit dis- 
courses; but we confess to no little astonishment that. 
the vicar of St. "Thomas, Newport, Isle of Wight, on. 
occasion of the death of the late Bishop of Winches- 
ter, should have stolen the body of his sermon from 
one of the published discourses of our free-footed 
Congregational brother, the Rev. W. H. H. Murray! 
The Golden Rule makes the case plain by putting the 
corresponding passages of the two sermons side by 
side in parallel columns. The plagiarism is most fla- 
grant. Ministers of the Church, if they must steal in 
this way, should at least be content to poach on their 
own domain and not crib the discourses of men whom 
they refuse to recognize as ministers of Christ. 

—The Christian Register gives a list of sixty 
hymns by Unitarian writers in Songs of the Sanctuary, 
compiled by Dr. Robinson, and extensively used in 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches. Suppose 
it should next tell us how many hymns by orthodox 
writers are found in Unitarian hymn-books. It is com- 
forting to think that Christians of different denomina- 
tions—even of denominations differing most widely 
from each other—have yet so much in common, and 
in their best moods approach each other so closely. 
Christians whose hearts are stirred by the same bymus 
are not, after all, so very far apart. 

—The Christian Mirror came to us last week in 
all the glories of new type and a new make-up. It 
bas also a pew editor, the Rey. I. P. Warren, D.D., 
and new publishers, Nelson Dingley, Jr., & Co., and 
comes from Lewiston instead of Portland. It is a very 
bandsome paper, and the contents of the first number 
under the new arrangement give promise of great ex- 
cellence. The Congregationalists of Maine need this 
paper and ought to give it a generous support. 

—We learn that Pére Hyacinthe proposes to 
visit America this winter or spring, with his wife aud 
infant son. He will receive a cordial welcome. Hay— 
ing married av American wife, it is hoped that she has 
inducted him into a knowledge of the English tongue, 
and that we may listen to bis wise and genial utter- 
ances in our own language, and that he may not need 
to learn the meaning of our congratulations through 
an interpreter, even so fair and competent a one as his 
wife. 

—H. O. Houghton & Co. have sent us a new 
life-size portrait of the poet Longfellow, by Mr. J. E. 
Baker, an artist of high reputation. It is remarkable 
both as a likeness and as a work of art. Itcan be had, 
however, only by subscribing to the Atlantic Monthly 
for 1876. The price of the magazine is 4; for $1 more 
this portrait will be added. 

—James Freeman Clarke has had the courage 
to preach on the moral evils of inflation. Speculation, 
overtrading, gambling, extravagance and wasteful- 
pess were among these evils. Wastefulness, he said, 
takes the place of prudence, and show supplants geod 
taste. ‘“‘ Andall this goes into religion, of course. A: 
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brown-stone edifice a little more stylish than the one 
on the next street; one which gets into debt and looks 
around for a popular preacher who can fill the church 
and sell the pews. The real purpose of a church be- 


comes at last a desire to sell the pews and pay the’ 


debt.” 











INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. A number of ladies and gentlemen are waiting 
anxiously for your answers te the following questions : 
(1) What is art? (2) In the very best sense of the word 
is he an artist who has glorious conceptions but never 
embodies them in material form? (3) Is art creative 
or imitative, is it intellectual or mechanical? (4) How 
much of the actual mechanical work does a sculptor 
do? (5) Was Hiram Powers a charlatan? (6) Is Har- 
riet Hosmer a fraud? ° 

HAT is putting us through a pretty complete 
T catechism on art. (1) Art is that by which man 
expresses the ideas of the Beautiful that he has de- 
rived from Nature. We use the term Beautiful in its 
highest sense as including all the noble qualities per- 
ceived by the esthetic faculties. Art includes poetry, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, dramatic ac- 
tion, and even dancing. Each of these arts is made 
in its turn the revealer of our conceptions of beauty 
or sublimity, and their relative rank is fixed by the 
completeness or greatness of the expression of beauty 
which is possible to each of them. Dancing is at the 
very foot of the list because the ideas it is able to ex- 
press are few and sensuous, poetry at the head because 
its range is vastly higher and wider than that of any 
other art—it is less sensuous and more intellectual 
than even the noble arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture. (2) Miss Cobbe says: ‘‘The man who re- 
ceives beauty, even though he never give it forth 
-again. has his place in the temple of the Beautiful.” 
She rauks such receptive artists in the Tertiary order. 
(3.) Art is both creative and imitative. The highest 
art copies nature, but not slavishly, as a photograph. 
Out of the materials which nature offers it creates 
something which combines in one beauties that in 
nature are widely scattered. It thus imitates nature 
in such a way as fairly to create a new whole. Art of 
the second order imitates primary art instead of na- 
ture; your artist of the lower order, however able he 
may be, learns his lesson not from nature but from 
other artists. Art, in the sense of fine art, is never 
entirely mechanical, though it has its mechanical side, 
which is quite indispensable. (4) Some sculptors do 
more of the mechanical work than others. It is not 
essential that a sculptor shall do his own stone-cutting 
that is mechanical, or at least secondary. The clay 
model ought to be entirely hisown. (5) We think not. 
(6) We think not. To these last answers we ought to 
add that none of our more celebrated American sculp- 
tors seem to have risen into the rank of genuine 
primary artists. We still imitate the old Greek forms 
and methods. The Greeks, in our circumstances, 
would have originated an art suitable to our life and 
climate. They would never bave left poor Irving in 
Prospect Park and Walter Scott in Central Park to be 
bembarded bareheaded and shelterless by the pitiless 
storms of our northern winters. We are not an artist- 
ic race, but we sit like schoolboys copying Greek 
models. In poetry, prose, fiction, and landscape art 
we have done some things original, but in sculpture, if 
we except Rogers’s groups, we are copyists of others. 
In conclusion, we recommend to you an admirable 
article, ‘‘The Hierarchy of Art,” by Frances Power 
Cobbe, reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine for April 
and June, 1865, and that charming little hook, Art in 
the Netherlands, by Taine. 


2. Is ** St. Nicholas” a magazine that you would rec- 
ommend for a boy of 13, or is it mostly for young 
children? 

It is a delightful magazine for all children between 
five and eighty-seven. 


3. What. caused the abolition of the Holy Inqut- 
sition? : 

The Inquisition was established in nearly all the 
countries of continental Europe—thbat is to say, in 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal and the 
Netherlands. It was abolished in these different 
countries at different times by various processes, but 
in all it was overthrown by the steady march of lib- 
eral opinion and the inevitable downfall of priestly 
authority. 


4. Does the passage, “‘ Whatsoever things we ask in 
prayer, believing that we huve them, we receive them,” 
and other such verses, refer to sptritual and temporal 
things? If the heart yearns for an earthly desire 
which would not only elevate them but benefit them 
and others, is it right to continue asking God for it ? 

How do you know what will elevate you and bless 
others? Ask God for anything you want, but ask 
him most of all for that humility which will enable 
yeu to see that a refusal may do you more good than 
the giving you what you want. The very ground of 
the petition, ‘Thy will be done,” is the superiority of 
God’s wisdom to yours. 


5. Where can I find two poems, “ The Wedding Jour- 
ney” and “ A Foregone Conclusion”? I suppose them 
to be by the same author but do not know. 


We do not know of any poems by these titles. You 


will, however, find two prose stories of Mr, Howells’s, 





each making a book, bearing these titles, though the 
first is called “‘ Their Wedding Journey.” After all 
you are not far astray—the tales are almost poems, so 
delicate and elegant is Mr. Howells’s prose. 


6. Will the “ Christian Union” explain the difference 
between enthusiasm and fanaticism, and may the 
same person be an enthusiast in one case and a fanat- 
ic in another; or, rather, is not a man an enthusiast 
when he works earnestly in a popular cause and a 
fanatic when ke espeuscs with equal zeal some unpop- 
ular reform ? 

No, friend, the difference is deeper than popular 
favor or censure. Enthusiasm degenerates into fanat- 
icism precisely in propertion as excess of feeling 
blinds a man’s intellectual vision or embitters his 
heart. He who can see no argument that tells against 
his own opinion and whose hatred of evil is trans- 
muted into personal bitterness toward opponents is a 
fanatic. Enthusiasm may be noble if its object is 
noble, it seems even to enoble its own aim sometimes; 
fanaticism makes the noblest purpose seem mean and 
contemptible. 


N. B.—Do not ask us to express opinions on the rel- 
ative merits of two books. Comparisons are odious. 
If we fail to answer one question of yours send us 
others. The more the merrier. We must be per- 
mitted to select our questions. 








Che Sundap-Sehool. 


Lesson for Nov. 7, John xvi. 7-14; for Nov. 14, 
John xvii., 15-21. 


In explanation of Christ’s words in the next 
lesson, ‘‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now,”’ Dr. Ormiston writes: ‘‘ In 
addition to what our Lord had said, there were many 
things which it was necessary for the disciples to know, 
but which they were not then in a condition rightly 
to receive. Some of these things he may bave told 
them during the forty days after the resurrection, 
when ‘he opened their understandings that they 
might understand the Scripture’ ‘and speak of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.’ But, 
doubtless, these ‘many things’ mainly belonged to 
the ‘all truth’ into whieh they were subsequently led 
by the Spirit.””. Henry’s comments on the passage 
are: “See what a teacher Christ is! None like him 
for copiousness. When he has said much he has still 
many more things to say; treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid in him.” ® 


The lessons for the first quarter of next year 
are taken from first and second Samuel: for the sec- 
ond quarter, Acts; third quarter, Chronicles, Kings, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes; fourth quarter, Acts. 


In spite of opposition, the Sunday-school makes 
hefidway among the Protestants in Germany. An 
anviversary was held lately in Berlin, and reports 
showed progress on all sides. Count Bernstorf, known 
on this side of the sea, was among the speakers on the 
occasion, and his remarks were to this effect: 

“We have heard about that great institution, the London 
School Union. Our new committee is but a very small be- 
ginning, but let us hope that we shall finally equal our model, 
or even surpass it. If we consider the work whiclt has been 
done in these last years, notwithstanding all the hindrances 
thrown in our way, we may be allowed suck a high aim. It 
is very important to send agents about. Even if they do not 
succeed in a place the first time, they must begin over and 
over again, and at last they will succeed. We have worked, 
for instance, at Dresden four years without gaining any- 
thing, but now different flourishing schools have been 
lished there. It is the same with Mecklenburg, where the 
town of Rostock particularly puts many difficulties in our 
way. But by the means of this central committee a great 
many wil] be stirred up and recognize how important it is 
that every church has a Sunday-school connected with it.” 
Twelve years have worked a great change in Berlin. 
No schools were in existence then; on this anniversary 
the church was filled with scholarsfrom many schools. 


Now for work ! is Dr. Hall’s appeal in the Sun- 
day School Times. It has the ring of earnestness. 
“Comrades! the summer is past. We reverse the 
method of the old warrior-kings of the East, who 
went to war inthe summer. We fight our better bat- 
tles in the winter—battles against sin, ignorance, 
selfishness, and all forms of devil-service. And now 
we are in the beginning of our campaign.” 


A glimpse of a native Sunday-school at Ezroom, 
Turkey, is given us in a letter from one of the mis- 
sionaries there, addressed to Sunday-school scholars 
in America. Going into the chapel some Sunday at 
noon, “you will see the children seated on straw 
mats, some dressed in the native jacket and baggy 
trousers, called ‘shalwars,’ some in a long striped 
frock, and others in coat, vest and pants, precisely like 
those worn by grown-up men, giving them the strange 
appearance of so many miniature men. Beyond the 
children are the young men, and farthest of all from 
the pulpit are the older men, for our school comprises 
the whole congregation. At the left of the pulpit are 
the elderly women, and near them are seated the girls 
and young ‘brides.’ The exercises commence with 


‘stand! 





singing, when sometimes a new piece is introduced, | 


and fifteen or twenty minutes are spent in teaching it. 
After singing, a passage of Scripture is read, and a 
prayer offered, at the close of which all join in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then the study of the lesson com- 
mences by classes, of which there are five. So eur 
exercises are very simple; but it is delightful to think 
that we are studying the same lessons with you and 
maany other Christians all over the world.” 


Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Robinsen, of New York, is not 
likely to join in what has, tne appearance of being an 
outcry against modern Sunday-school library books, 
after his experience with this class of literature, 
which he gives as follows: 


“Tt happened some years ago that I roomed for a few 
months where on the shelves along the walls there was kept 
a large collection of Sunday-school volumes. I was tired 
with heavy study during the week; and on Sabbath after- 
noon after sermons I read for my usual relaxation these un- 
pretending little books. Some of them were better than 
others, as a matter of course; but my candid assertion is, 
that most of them were passable, and many of them beyond 
repreach. I think they were more valuable altogether for 
spiritual good than any other six hundred volumes I ever 
met with in one lot. They were freer from bitterness, dull- 
ness, stupidity, ignorange, mysticism, cant and viclence than 
any six hundred velumes you can find in my library beside 
me here in the study as I sit writing. I assert against al 
controversy that the children have a better time than we 
grewn up people do with our reading.” 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 

HAT must be a blockhead of a boy who 

should have nothing to ask of his father, and who 
should deliberate the whole day whether he will let it 
come to that extremity. When the wish within you 
concerns you nearly and is of a warm complexion, it 
will not question long; it will overpower you like a 
strong and armed man. It will just hurry on a few 


rags of words and knock at the door of heaven. 
MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS. 


II. 
I may not know, my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 
Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth ; 
, No voice replies 
To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it i3 weil. 


Til. 


Those who have suffered much are like those whe 
speak many languages: they can understand and be 
understood by all. 


Susan COOLIDGE. 


MADAME SWETCHINE. 
IV. 

“T believe everything I am told,’’ said the Caterpil- 
lar, with as grave a face as if it wére a fact. 

“Then I'll tell you something else,’’ cried the Lark: 
“you will one day be a butterfly.”’ 

** Wretched bird!” exclaimed the Caterpillar. “You 
jest with my inferiority. Go away! I will listen to 
you no more.” 

“TI told you you would not believe me,” said the 
Lark, nettled in his turn. 

“TI believe everything I am told, that is,’”—and she 
hesitated,—‘“‘ everything that is reasonable. But to 
tell me that butterflies’ eggs are caterpillars and that 
caterpillars Jeave off crawling and get wings and be- 
come butterflies!—Lark, you are too wise to believe 
such nonsense yourself, for you know it is impossible.” 

“T know no such thing,” said the Lark warmly. 
‘“* Whether. I hover over the cornfields of earth or go 
up into the depths of the sky, I see so many wonder- 
ful things, I know no reason why there should not be 
more. Oh, Caterpillar, it is because you crawl, be- 
cause you never get beyond your cabbage-leaf, that 
you call anything impossible.” 

“*Nonsense!”’ shouted the Caterpillar, “I know 
what’s possible and what’s not possible as well as you 
do. Look at my long green body and these endless 
legs and then talk to me about having wings and a 
painted feathery coat! Fool—” 

** And fool you!” cried the indignant Lark. ‘“ Fool, 
to attempt to reason about what you cannot unsder- 
Do you not hear how my song swells with joy . 
as I soar upward to the mysterious wonder-world be- 
yond? Oh, Caterpillar! what comes to you from there 
receive as [ do, upon trust.” 

*“ How am I to learn that?” asked the Caterpillar. 

At that moment she felt something at her side. She 
looked around,—eight oy ten little caterpillars were 
moving about. They had broken from the butterfly’s 
eggs! Shame and amazement filled our green friend’s 
heart, but joy soon followed; for as the first wonder 
was possible, the second might be so too. And the 
Caterpillar talked all the rest of her life to her rela- 
tions about the time when she should be a butterfly. 

Mrs. Gatry. Parables from Nature. 
Vv. 
When will talkers refrain from evil speaking? 


When listeners refrain from evil hearing. 
vr J. C. HARE. 


The disciple whom Jesus loved was the disciple who 

loved Jesus. one 
Vit. 

When Job looked on himself as an outcast the Infin- 
ite spirit and the Wicked spirit were holding a dia- 
1 his case! 

ogue pn 
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A HEART-CRY. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


“ Pray for one another.’’—JAMES V. 16. 


HOEVER reads this word of mine 
May take it for a sign 
On him I call, to her I speak :— 
O brother, sister, I am weak ; 
Pray for me! 


Behold God’s harvest-fields all fair 
And whitening—were I there, 
My hand might glean with willing skill ; 
But ah, my feet are truant still :— 
Pray for me. 


Sometimes, with roused intent, I take 

My sickle down and make 

Essay to do my little part, 

—Will God bear a divided heart? 
Pray for me. 


I see his reapers, panting, stand, 

All doing His command : 

What lot have I among the throng,— 

I tired and weak,—they bold and strong ?— 
Prey for me. 


I wonder do they ever faint 
Or pause to make complaint,— 
Those faithful ones! like me, do they 
E’er falter, ever go astray ?— 

Fray fer me. 


Ah, all are human, each may fall: 

And yet it seems, of all, 

I am the weakest in the way, 

And least ;—O brother, sister, pray! 
Pray for me! 








“ GETTIN DE POWER.” 
By Etsrm DEE. 


UDGING from appearances, colored people are 
very devoted Christians. Going to ‘‘ preach- 
in’” and prayer-meeting appears to be their chief 
delight. They seem never to tire of it. It is 
never a disagreeable duty, even to the very young, 
to go, and I have often thought if the children of 
conscientious white Christians went as readily, 
how much anxiety would be saved. But whether 
this zealous church-going is a sign of special good- 
ness, I have sometimes doubted. I have even had 
similar doubts regarding white church-goers. I 
have had much to do with African Christians, and 
have watched them long and critically, both at 
their meetings and in their daily lives, and 1 have 
been forced to the conclusion that, although there 
are, of course, many sincere and thoughtful ones, 
the religion of the mass of them is one of impulse 
and emotion rather than of principle. 

I attended one of their covenant-meetings last 
week. The hour to begin was half-past seven, but 
I need not say that it was fully nine before the 
members assembled. Negroes are constitution- 
ally slow. There is always plenty of time for 
them to do anything, or go anywhere. Any time 
before ten is early enough for supper, and mid- 
night or two in the morning early enough to go to 
sleep. I was going to say go to bed, but they 
don’t go to bed like other folks. They keep up 
until sleep overpowers them, then they lie down 
most anywhere, and sleep such sleep as their care- 
taking white brethren might well covet. 

The minister, a tall, thick-lipped, flat-nosed 
African, walked in in a kingly manner, seated 
himself in the pulpit, and after consider- 
‘able searching, found his place in Bible and 
hymn-book. Meanwhile, the members gradually 
assembled, most of them walking in on tiptoe, 
looking as if they thought the place where- 
on they trod was holy ground. There was some- 
thing very touching in seeing them. I knew that 
call of them, young and old, had been hard at work 
all day, and that many of them had walked miles 
to get there; for this was in the country in Vir- 
ginia. The dress of most of them showed pov- 
erty, and sfill with all the women an attempt at 
finery and display was very evident. Finally, one 
of the deacons came up to us, and, after shaking 
hands, said that it would be necessary to ask us a 
certain question, and that he would ask it at once 
in order to save us from being embarrassed when 
the preacher opened the meeting. He then told 
us that at their covenant-meetings none but 
-church-members were allowed to be present, and 
he asked us if we were of that class. We satisfied 
him on that point, and were allowed to remain. 
The minister, then, in a cautious, school-boy style, 
very affecting to: me, because showing his ambi- 
tion to learn to read, and his slow progress, read 
a portion of Scripture. He then read the hymn, 
“Oh, where shall rest be found?’ The words 
were very familiar to me, and I knew several 
tunes to them, so I made up my mind I would 


join in the singing. The minister repeated the 
first two lines, for there were no hymn-beoks in the 
audience, as very few, perhaps but two or three, 
could read, and the deacon above-mentioned com- 
menced to sing. Before he had sung the first 
word, which took some time, I had made up my 
mind not to join in the singing. I couldn’t. Such 
a snort, such a nasal twang as escaped from that 
black deacon’s mouth I never before heard. I 
looked at the audience expecting a spontaneous 
burst of laughter, but I never saw more unmoved 
faces, and, greatly to my surprise, they all took up 
the tune and joined him in singing. It was unlike 
any tune, except those sung by- the colored race. 
It is their peculiar tune. Old and young know it, 
with all its variations. They can always accom- 
modate it with ease to any words or metre, and 
what seems very wonderful to me is, that although 
it has no regularity, and one syllable is often made 
to do the duty of two or three, they all keep along 
together, and always come out right. Some of 
the singers affected the nasal twang very decid- 
edly, thcugh most of the voices were very soft 
and clear. There is a strange melody about them, 
anda wonderful correctness of time in their sing- 


fashioned blanket, with the showily-embroidered 
corner spread out between her shoulders, had a 
voice of great richness, really thrilling when the 
spirit moved her most strongly. After the hymn, 
Brother Jonas offered prayer. At the beginning 
of every sentence he addressed the Lord as 
** Father,” in an indescribably familiar manner, 
and from the beginning to the end he was inter- 
rupted on every side by groans and ejaculations, 
such as, ‘‘I reckon we knows it,” ‘‘I reckon we 
feels it,” ‘‘ Don’t go ’way just yet, Lord,” ‘‘ Please 
listen, Lord,” ‘‘Oh, blessed Master,” ‘Sinner, 
hasten,” ‘‘ That’s so,” ‘‘ Amen,” and so on. 

At covenant-meetings each member is obliged 
to give his experience during the past month and 
his present spiritual condition. So, after the 
prayer, they commenced. Each one, in almost 
the same words, informed all the rest that he or she 
was a soldier for Christ, that he had not enlisted 
for one year, or two, but for ‘‘de wa’” (war). 
Each one was happy to be dar. Each one loved 
everybody in de world, even sinners. They loved 
sinners, but hated their ways. Not one had an 
enemy in the world. N8t one felt hard towards 
any one. One brother remarked, with his arms 
akimbo, “I don’t car whicher way the wind blows. 
I ain’t got nuffin in de world ’gainst nobody. I 
*members de time when de leastest ting in de 
world knocked me all to pieces; but now nuffin 
don’t hurt me, and dat’s how I knows my sins is 
forgiven, and I’se anchored in de Lord.” Ju 
then, taking the cue evidently intended by the 
speaker, a loud, clear female voice struck up ina 
lively tune—I wish I could put it on paper: 


“ T'll throw my anchor anywhere, 
I'll anchor in de Lord.”’ 


Then a perfect chorus of voices added, with won- 
derful emphasis, keeping time by stamping their 
feet and clapping their hands : 


“ Then anchor, brother, anchor, 
Anchor in de Lord.” 


Several verses followed, varied only from this 
by substituting sister, teacher, preacher, sin- 
ner, etc., in the place of brother. This singing 
produced a great effect upon them all. It did on 
me. I felt like singing with them, but ‘I couldn't 
catch the tune. I felt like dancing too. The in- 
fluences of the place were magnetic, and I felt 
them affecting me, though I didn’t call them the 
power of the Lord, as they did. A young woman 
arose and said, ‘‘I’se been a soldier for Jesus 
eight months. I lays down athinking bout Jesus. 
I gits up athinking "bout Jesus.” Here her voice 
took a nasal sing-song twang, preliminary, as I 
learned before the meeting was over, to getting 
the “ power,” and she proceeded, drawing in a 
deep breath at the ejaculatory ah. ‘‘I’se all de 
time—ah, thinking ’bout Jesus—ah, I often says 
to myself—ah, has I been redeemed—ah, or is I 
mistaken—ah, and den agin I feels I 7s reedemed— 
ah, and I’se bound to fight for Jesus—ah. I can’t 
express my feelings, but de Lord has told us—ah, 
if we can’t speak we must moan—ah, if we can’t 
moan we must groan—ah, if we can’t groan we 
must look up, and when I looks up I sees de New 
Jerusalem, de beautiful city, and de nearer—ah, I 
is to it—ah, de swifter I wants to go—ah. Seems 
like I can’t go swift enough—ah. Dere’s many 
trials and tribulations, and I often gits weary. 


Its up de hill and down de hill, but de Lord is my 


portion—ab.” Just here she was overcome by 





the “‘ power,” or something else. She gave a sud- 


ing. One young woman, wearing a baby’s old- 


den spring in an oblique direction, threw her 
aris wildly above her head, then straightened 
out, and struck her head forctbly against the 
railing of the pew behind her. I called it a 
genuine fit, and was alarmed, but the members 
were rejoiced. They laughed aloud, fairly shqgok 
with paroxysms of delight, and while three of 
them, as if proud of the honor, proceeded to rub 
the head and compose the happy one, the rest 
commenced to sing : 


“T think I’ve heard my sister say, 
She had trials on de way; 
But don't get weary, sister, 
A-waitin’ on de Lord. 
For ;ou shall wear a starry crown, 
And pass over Jordan, by and by. 


Chorus: 


“ Don't, don’t, don’t get weary, 
Don't, don’t, don’t get weary, 
Don't, don’t, don’t get weary, 
Waitin’ on de Lord.”’ 


Then followed, ‘‘Don’t get weary, brother,” 
and, ‘‘ Don’t get weary, sister,” and so on, until 
the whole catalogue of those who might possibly 
get weary was exhausted. 

Twe elderly sisters on the front seat began, by 
this time, to find themselves getting the ‘‘ power,” 
or getting happy, as they sometimes call it. 
They rocked back and forth, laughing hysterically, 
clapping their hands, throwing their arms wildly 
above their heads, standing up, and then sitting 
down violently, giving peculiar groans, mean- 
while. One of them tried to speak, but she was 
so overcome that she could do little beside giggle 
hysterically. Then she succumbed to the spirit, 
and another inspiring tune was started, which 
nearly set them all wild. They yelled, shouted, 
stamped their feet, shook each other’s shoulders, 
and clapped each other's backs. The very spirit 
of—I don’t know what—they thought ’twas the 
Lord, seemed to pervade the place. Five women 
were suddenly seized by the spirit, and lay 
stretched out full length on the floor, three of 
whom were frothing at the mouth. 

One man related his experience when he re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. He said he was in that 
very church, and it seemed to him, all of a sudden, 
as if the roof opened. He looked up, and there 
he saw the Holy Spirit coming down out of the 
sky. He said it looked like a white man, at first, 
but as it drew nearer it looked like a great white 
goose. It came flying down, and ‘lighted on the 
ridge-pole of the church. 

Not one of them doubted what he said, or saw 
anything ridiculous about it. This getting the 
‘‘power” is a great mystery. It sometimes at- 
tacks the women in the midst of their work, and 
I have always noticed that it comes, if ever, when 
they have éxtra work to do. If the washing is 
unusually large, if company unexpectedly arrives, 
if the mistress of the house is out-of-sorts or siek, 
then the “ power” is likely tocome. It frightens 
the uninitiated very much, bnt they who are 
used to it don’t mind it. On one oecasion, upom 
the unexpected arrival of several guests to dinner, 
rendering extra cooking necessary, the cook was 
suddenly taken with the “ power.” After greet- 
ing her guests, the lady went down to the kitchen 
to give directions for dinner, and what was her 
surprise to see her cook, who weighed not iess 
than two hundred pounds, rolling over and over 
along the brick walk leading from the kitchen 
door to the shed. She rolled the whole length of 
forty feet or more, and back to the kitehen. 
When she saw her mistress her excitement in- 
creased, and she screamed out, ‘‘Oh! Miss Kate, 
chile, de Lord is come! I must tend to him !” 

She evidently expected to produce a great 
effect, but she was disappointed. Her mistrese 
quietly remarked, “‘ Very well, Aunt Mary; if 
you can’t attend to the Lord and get dinner too, 
you may pack up your things at once, and go 
home. I will get the dinner.” The “‘ power” left 
her as suddenly as it came, and in due season she 
had dinner on the table. I once asked Lily, a 
young colored girl who lived with me, if she 
ever got the ‘“‘ power.” She said she had, many 
times. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ Lily, how do you feel ?” 
‘‘Why, Miss Kate,” she answered, ‘‘ I can’t ‘zactly 
tell, but when you is in church, don’t you never 
have a drefful queer feelin’ right yere in your 
stomach, that keeps a spreading, till it goes clear 
through ye, and "pears like you don’t know what 
you is doin’, nor nuffin else ?” 

“No,” said I, “ Lily, I never did.” 

“Well, den, you ain’t never had de power, den. 
White folks don’t most in general have it, but 
colored folks does. Ain’t it strange, Miss Kate, 





how different colored folks is from white folks ?” 
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seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
Several hymns were sung, and the usual inquiry 
meetings were held in the churches at the close of 
the services in the Rink. 

Increased fervor was manifested at the Satur- 
day morning meeting, which was exhibited in a 
still greater degree at the three meetings on Sun- 
day. Of these the afternoon assemblage for 
women only was the most interesting. As usual, 
thousands were unable to get in, and the crowds 
at the several doors were miserably controlled by 
the police, who were either too gallant or too in- 
efficient to keep the entrances clear. . 

Mr. Moody discoursed upon regeneration, and 
in closing made a most tender appeal to all who 
would meet their children, their husbands and 
friends, in heaven, to heed the Saviour’s words 
and be born into the spiritual kingdom. The 
relation of an incident in his experience, of a 
gentleman who was led to the Cross through the 
death of an only child, was most touching and 
affected hundreds to tears. Many, thereupon, 
responded to the invitation to stand up for prayer 
and subsequently retired to the inquiry meetings. 
The week has been one of marked spiritual 
progress, and all engaged feel the highest encour- 
agement, and are most sanguine of the best re- 


Che Church. 


HOME. 
On Sunday the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, of the 














more than twenty years ago, to enjoy educational ad- 
vuntages with the intention of becoming a Baptist 
minister, but was providentially brought under Epis- 
copalian influence aud joined that church with the 
intention of becoming a missionary. Sent to China, 
his chosen field, he has been for fifteen years engaged 
enthusiastically in his work, having translated the 
Scriptures into the Mandarin dialect. Mr. Clarke, 
Bishop elect pf Africa, is a native of New England, is 
the son of a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, and is 
about fifty years of age. He was graduated at Yule 
College and at the General Theological Seminary in 
New York city, and is at present rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta, Ga. The Bishops decline for the 
present to nominate a Bishop for Mexico. 


Congregational churches and ministers are called 
upon to tell what they know about the working of the 
parish system, as referred to iu this resolution, passed 
at the National Council held in New Haven a year 
ago: ‘‘ Whether the best interests of Congregationalism 
do not require the disuse of the society (or parish) 
system, in which the ministry are made largely de- 
pendent for their temporal support upon the pecuniary 
subscriptions of those who lack vital sympathy with 
practical godliness; and whether it be not the duty of 
the. churches, as such, to assume the responsibility of 
seeing that those who labor of the gospel live of the 
gospel.” A committee of seven was appointed to 
inquire into the facts in this case, and that committee 
now invites all interested in the matter—ministers and 
laymen—to send them their views and experieuce re- 
gardingit. All are asked to give facts to the working 
of the present system as they know it, and those who 
disapprove of it may name a substitute. 


Old Warren Avenue Baptist Church in Boston, 
fouaded in 1743, and described us ** having walked in 
barmony with its denomination for upwards of a cen- 
tury and a quarter,” takes a step which looks like a 
departure towards open communionism. It bas struck 
out that article in its declaration of principles which 


inaugurated President of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Ct., on the 26th ult. Dr. Cummings, the 
retiring presideut, delivered up to him the charter, 
seals and keys. Hon.G. G. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, 
made au address for the trustees, and several speeches 
of welcome and congratulation were made. For the 
subject of his inaugural, Dr. Foss spoke of ** University 
education as a foundation for life work.” The trus- 
tees and alumni of the institution are making an 
effort to raise an endowment fund of $500,000 during 
the centennial year. 








FOREIGN. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson was one of the 
speakers at the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England in Wales at London, and gave his 
testimony in favor of free-church principles. His 
multitude of friends among us will appreciate this 
brief notice of his speech taken from the Nonconform- 
ist: “ After a spoken introduction, in which there was 
some amusing by-play, he read, and in a lively and 
vigorous way, an address which, from beginning to 
end, was full of valuable matter. Besides giving some 
important statistics, he dwelt on the influence of free- 
dom in theology on the conscience of the nation, and 
on the unity of the sects. Healso vindicated America 
from the charge of sectarianism, and, to show how 
little was to be feared from the growth of Romanism, 
he produced a map which showed the relative propor-~ 
tions of the several religious bodies. Altogether the 
speech was a most useful contribution to the literature 
of disestablishment.” 


It would seem that French Catholics are show- 
ing unusual energy in establishing institutions for 
training young men in the principles of their faith, 
both in and out of Paris. Against their efforts the 
Protestants have established only ore theological 
school at the capital. This has been much needed, 
specially since the separation of Alsace and the loss of 
the Faculty of Theology at Strasburg. The new insti- 


Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, read a letter 
before his congregation at the evening service, resign- 
ing his place as pastor. The letter will not be formally 
considered by the church until Thursday, for which 
date a meeting is called. 


requires immersion as a pre-requisite to participation 
in the Lord’s Supper. Rev. Mr. Pentecost, its pastor, 
whose open views have not been concealed, is doubt- 
less responsible in a large measure for this action of 
his Church, and his continuance with it would now 
seem to be assured. Of course the Baptists have no 
sympathy with the move. Even the generally mode- 
rate and liberal Watchman and Refiector looks upon 
it “ with surprise and grief,’ and tu be—Baptistically 
considered—a wrong and “mischievous example. It 
goes on to speak at large as follows: ‘ Restricted com- 
munion, rightly interpreted and understood, is no 
such bugbear or monstrosity as there is much attempt 
to make it. On the contrary, as held and practised in 


tution is to be divided into two sections, the Prepara- 
tory and the Theological. There are to be six profes- 
sors, selected from the Lutheran, the Reformed, and 
the Free Churches. The college will be empowered 
to grant regular diplomas, similar to those bestowed 
by the Faculty of Geneva. “Such an institution,”’ 
says a correspondent, “ has long been needed, and will 
doubtless be of great service in stimulating the work 
of education, specially amongst those who are de- 
signed for the ministry in the different Protestant 
churches; but it is mournful to contrast this single 
and comparatively insignificant movement with the 
vast and overpowering exertions so promptly inaugu- 
rated by Romanists through the length and breadth 


= 
= * 


As we go to press it is announced that the Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, was invited early last week to the pastoral charge 
of the ‘Old Brick Church” in this city, and has ac- 
cepted the call. The Brick Church, formerly Dr. 
Ga: diner Spring’s, and more recently Dr. Murray’s, is 
among the oldest of the Presbyterian societies in this 
city. Dr. Murray a short time since resigned his pas- 
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torate to accept a Professorship at Princeton College. 


Union Hill, New Jersey, has been during the 
week the center of the contest concerning the Bible in 
the public schools. The Education Board, at its latest 
reported meeting, considered several petitions asking 
that the use of the Bible be prohibited in the schools, 
and a resolution in sympathy therewith was read and 
lost by a tie, one of the directors refusing to vote. It 
was then proposed that the Ten Commandments only 
should be read in the schools, and this was at last 
adopted after a long debate. 


At its last session the New York Legislature 
authorized the Roman Catholic sisterhood of Gray 
Nuns to grant diplomas to graduates of Catholic Sem- 
inaries to serve as certificates of qualification for 
teaching in the public schools. This has not escaped 
notice, as we find by the action of the New York 
Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
which last week denounced the giving of such author- 
ity as dangerous, and the diploma project as an insid- 
ious assault, “ whose purpose is either to control or 
destroy the educational system of the land. The 
resolutions pledge the Presbytery to the defense of the 
Bible in the public schools, and all the Christian 
features of our Government.” Similar resolves were 
passed by the State Baptist Missionary Convention at 
Syracuse, one section running to this effect: “That 

--any such certificate or qualification for civil service 
by any ecclesiastical corporation, whether Papal or 
Protestant, is in violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples established in our civil constitution, and historic- 
ally cherished by the Baptists, and that, therefore, it 
is our duty with our fellow Christians of other denom- 
inations, like minded, to urge at once and earnestly 
the repeal of this portion of the law.” Strong words 
‘were spoken against everything that looked like 

. sectarian legislation. 


The House of Bishops (Protestant Episcopal) 
held a special meeting at Grace Church on Thursday 
and Friday for the election of bishops for the new 
Church of Mexico and to fill vacancies caused by the 
transfer to Japan of Bishop Williams, of China, and 
the death of Bishop Auer, of Africa. After public 
. .S8ervices at Grace Church the bishops held a secret 

session which lasted the better part of two days, re- 
- sulting in the election of Dr. Schereschewsky, Bishop 
ef China, and Rev. William H. Clarke, of Augusta, 
Ga.. as Bishop of Africa. The first of these is a native 
of Poland, and was originally a Jew. He is about 


forty-five years old. He came to this country a little ] 





our Baptist Churches, it is but the loyal expression of 
intelligent and sacred conviction. The rule as a law 
of action, has been and is accepted as generally and 

lily as any other. We can see no reason why it 
will not continue thus for all time to come. Under 
such departures as this in Warren avenue, there would 
soon come a time, and that, too, not far in the dis- 
tance, when the mission of the Baptist denomination 
as it has existed for ages and generations gone by will 
have come to a final end.” 


From an outline report by telegraph of the 
annunk meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at MidMetown, Ct., held last week, we infer thatin 
interest H was not a whit behind any of its predeces- 
sors. Hon. E. 8. Tobey, of Boston, presided, and Prof. 
Barbour, of Bangor, preached the anniversary sermon. 
The financial showing was not as inspiring as it might 
be, the treasurer reporting a larger debt than last 
year, namely, ninety-six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; but the working statistics, on the other hand, 
are encouraging: Total number of missionaries, 62; 
teachers, 189; matrons, 9; in business department, 15— 
275; total number of churches, 65; church members, 
4,222; Sab»ath-school scholars, 7,981; total number of 
schools, 58; pupils, 9,876; scholars taught in the South 
by former pupils, 64,000.. The annual report contained 
& warm tribute to the late president, Senator Wm. A. 
Buckingham. Papers were read as follows: By Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, upon ‘The Funda- 
mental Reconstruction of the South;” by Rey. E. P. 
Hawes, of New Haven, upon “Slavery and the Slave 
Trade as they now exist in the World;’’ by Rev. Mr. 
Dana, of Norwich, upon “The Evangelization of 
Africa.” Dr. Bacon took the ground that Federal 
legislation, or the use of force to enforce Jegislation, is 
no longer needed at the South, but the work of the 
schools and the Church, and especially the work of 
conciliation. Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, Rev. Mr. 
Grant, formerly of South Africa, Dr. Whipple, of New 
York, Mr. Meacham, formerly Peace Commissioner 
with Gen. Canby, and others, addressed the meetings, 
which were well attended. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Prof. Swing’s case was con- 
sidered ‘at the recent session of the Presbyterian 
Synod, of Illinois, North, and a resolution adopted 
which stated that his continuance as pastor of the 
Fourth Church of Chicago was manifestly irregular, 
but the Synod would forbear to take any action as the 
relation was to be dissolved on the Ist of January.— 
Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., of New York, was formally 





of the land.”’ 


About the “ Lincoln tower” over his church in 
London, just completed, Rev. Newman Hall writes to 
the Independent as follows: “It is pronounced to be 
one of the most beautiful as well as one of the highest 
erections in London (220 feet). It is visible from the 
Houses of Parliament, from the National Gallery at 
Charing Cross, along the Thames Embankment, and 
from Westmiuster, Waterloo and Blackfriars’ Bridges. 
It will be an object of interest to Americans and Brit- 
ishers alike. It will bea symbol and pledge of inter- 
national friendship, and an enduring memorial of the 
greatest event of our age—the final abolition of slavery 
among the English race.”” Of the American subscrip- 
tions, $1,250 were given by four persons; the rest of 
the $17,500 was contributed in small sums, the average 
being not more than ten cents to each donor, and Mr. 
Hall’s reflection is that ‘it is pleasant to think of the 
multitudes of persons who have tbus put a brick into 
the building.”” On our side, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge took 
a special interest in the tower project and gave $500 
toward it; on the other side all ranks have contrib- 
uted, ‘‘ from the Duke of Westminster and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to the street-sweeper and the shoe- 
black.” 


No doubt we observe greater simplicity in our 
funerals than most other people, but further reforms 
in this direction are possible, and they will readily 
recur to everybody. The agitation of the subject isa 
matter of feeling, but it might serve a good purpose if 
some plain words were said about it, after the fashion 
of those an English doctor used at the last Church 
Congress. Speaking of the costliness of funerals, he 
said that the fault of this useless extravagance was 
not altogether due to the undertakers; some of their 
customers wished for it. Vulgar men liked to think 
what a show they would make after their death; vul- 
gar relations kept it up, thinking that it showed 
wealth, and pomp, and magnificence; and so the un- 
dertakers furnished what people demanded. But the 
households of millions could net afford such displays, 
and yet went on with them groaning under the tyr- 
auny. What needed to be done was, first to Cbristianize 
our funerals, and, secondly, to cheapen them. The 
Christianizing and cheapening might be combined by 
the simple excision of many of the items in the un- 
dertaker's list. “‘Away with plumes,” said the speaker, 
“with velvet horse-trappings, hired mourners, mutes, 
pages, and all unnecessary attendants—for they all 
savored of the world, its pomp and vanity. Away 
with scarfs, hat-bands, with unnecessary presents 
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of gloves and silk, with the yards and yards of osten- 
tatious and cumbrous crape crowded on to the 
women’s dresses, for here a mourning reform as well 
as a funeral reform was needed.” We have not all 
these paraphernalia over here, but some of them are 
recognized, and are open to criticisms not unlike th? 
above. 








kee 
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[From Tuesday, Oct. 26, to Monday, Nov. 1.] 
The President appoints the 25th of November 
for the annual day of National Thanksgiving. His 
proclamation is so skillfully worded that none of his 
usually ingenious interpreters have, so far as we have 
seen, detected therein a bid for a third term, although 
some of them wickedly intimate that his views of the 
situation might have been considerably modified had 
he waited until after the elections before writing his 
proclamation. As we go to press just on the eve of 
the day when twelve sovereign States will go to the 
polls, it is, of course, impossible fully to estimate the 
political blessings which may be in store for us and for 
which we may shoftly have reason to be thankful or 
-otherwise. 








Consternation still prevails among the Western 
Whiskey Rings. Is rather on the increase, indeed, 
since last week, for it has become apparent that Mr. 
Bristow does not purpose letting up for an instant 
because of confessions. Probably a good many of the 
implicated parties plead guilty because they expected 
to escape the criminal penalties affixed to their crimes. 
The delinquent officials, too, are trying to save them- 
selves by turning State’s evidence against one another, 
and it is to be feared that political pressure is brought 
to bear at Washington to secure the pardon of certain 
individuals. It is always the case that the punish- 
meut of a malfeasant official seems to his particular 
friends undesirable if not unjust. There are always, 
-or almost always, mitigating circumstances which are 
apparent to a certain circle, and if the circle happens 
to be large enough it is pretty sure to contain individ- 
uals who can make themselves heard at headquarters. 
This state of things is a vatural accompaniment of 
corruption, a necessary accompaniment of rotation in 
office, and altogether a thing to be very much 
ashamed of. 


Mr. Commissioner Atkinson thinks that the es- 
timates for pensions may be reduced the coming year. 
by about $500,000. He recommends definite legislation 
whereby it may be determined whether or no certain 
widows are or are pot married. It seems that a num- 
ber of these persons are apparently married but 
deny the fact, and the Bureau is unable, as the law 
stands, to drop them from the rolls. A decrease of 
1422 is reported from last year. The present list in- 
cludes army invalids, 105,478; widows and dependent 
relatives, 104,385; survivors of the war of 1812, 
15,875; (a rather large number of relics of a war 
that ended sixty years ago!) widows of soldiers 
of 1812, 5,163; navy invalids, 1,636; widows, and 
dependent relatives of navy officers and seamen, 
1,734. The total disbursements of the Pension Bu- 
reau during the last year were $29,683,116.63, leaving 
a balance from the appropriations of $371,833.31, which 
has been covered in the treasury. There is a deal of 
rascality in the pension business, and, no doubt, hun- 
‘dreds of thousands of dollars are annually paid out to 
persons who are not entitled to reeeive a cent. The 
Commissioner makes some sensible suggestions as to 
corrective laws, which may have the desired effect of 
cutting off the supplies of a lot of sharpers. 


a 


In accordance with our usual practice in regard 
to crimes, we made no mention of the murder of Mr. 
James Noe, amerchant of this city, while defending his 
property against a thief. We recur to it now because 
the arrest, trial, conviction and sentence of the mur- 
derer have been accomplished with such commendable 
promptitude. A verdict of guilty was brought in by 
the jury after a consultation of five minutes, and the 
prisoner will be hanged, unless Governor Tilden inter- 
feres, early in December. This simply shows that 
~when the police and the District Attorney set them- 
selves to see justice done with all decent speed, there 
is nothing in our laws to hinder them. Our criminal 
records are far too full of instances of delay and 
negligence such as ought never to have occurred, and 
the police especially have some very ugly statements 
-charged against them, and sufficiently proved to make 
the public very suspicious of their general trustwor- 
thiness. No single instance of zeal or vigilance can 
serve fully to reinstate them in public confidence, but 
we are willing to believe that this is the first step 
toward a better state of things. 


A bronze statue of Stonewall Jackson, by John 
Foley, of England, was unveiled with impressive 
ceremonies at Richmond, Va., on the 26th ultimo. It 
is described as & poor likeness of the gallant soldier, 
whose memory it perpetuates, but as an admirablé 
work of art. The figure is of heroic size, clad in the 
uniform of a Confederate Lieutenant General. It 
stands erect, holding a drawn saber in the left hand, 


hand, holding a gauntlet, rests lightly upon the hip. 
It is erected in Capitol square, north of the capital, 
faving south, upon a plain pedestal of Virginia gran- 
ite about eight feet high. The inscription on the 
pedestal is as follows, in gilded letters: ‘“ Presented by 
English gentlemen as a tribute of admiration for the 
soldier and patriot Thomas J. Jackson, and gratefully 
accepted by Virginia in the name of the Southern 
people. Done A. D. 1875, in the one hundredth year 
of the Commonwealth. ‘Look, there is Jackson, 
standing like a stone-wall.’’’ Tae occasion brought 
together a larger assemblage of old Confederate sol- 
diers than has met since Lee’s surrender, and as the 
unveiling of the statue was shortly followed by a re- 
union of the Army of Virginis; many memories of a 
dozen years ago were revived. The recent death and 
burial of General Pickett made an address on the bat- 
tle of Gettysburgh peculiarly appropriate at the re- 
union 








A week ago Virginia City, Nefada, was the ideal 
mining town of all that rich belt of country whose 
mineral wealth has astonished the world. The town 
was founded, literally as well as figuratively, upon a 
specie basis, but that did not save her when a fire 
started in the path of a mountain gale on Tuesday, 
and swept through the most important streets, fun- 
housing some thousands of persons, destroying the 
buildings of the mining companies, and for a time, at 
least, checking the industry which lends the place its 
importance. Of course, in a border community made 
up largely of desperate characters, there was more or 
less violence. One exasperated property-owner is said 
to have shot an extortionate truck-manu on the spot 
and driven off in triumph with the captured truck 
with which to gecure his goods. An epidemic of 
typhoid fever had prevailed previous to the fire, and 
a number of invalids have since died from the effects 
of exposure. Doubtless the city will rise again with 
the elasticity which belongs to everything on the Pa- 
cific slope, and although there must be for a while 
much suffering among the pdorer classes, their case is 
not half so hard as was that of their brethren and 
sisters of Chicagoand Boston. The city and its subja- 
cent “lodes” and “ bonanzas,’’ and so forth, is prac- 
tically ‘“‘run,” as the local phrase hath it, by a few im- 
mensely rich corporations, whose interest it is to 
reopen the mines with as little delay as possible. The 
total loss is estimated at about five millions, a large 
proportion of which is insured in this country and in 
England. 


The readiness of capitalists to embark in a 
really promising scheme was well exemplified on 
Friday when the books of the Manhattan Railway 
Company were opened in this city by order of the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners. In an hour or two the 
two millions authorized were taken by twenty-six 
subscribers, the law prescribing at least tWenty-five. 
The anticipated effort on the part of the horse rail- 
roads to secure a controlling interest in the stock was 
easily headed off by the Commissioners, and thgye 
now appears to be nothing in the way of practical 
work excepting, perhaps, such legal obstructions as 
may be thrown in the way by interested parties. If, 
for instance, Tammany Hall should grasp a fresh lease 
of power the administration of local justice will be in 
the hands of men who will readily become the tools of 
such partisans as will pay the most money. 


It is a strange and in some aspects a sad errand 
that sends the United States man-of-war Swatara— 
the same that was lately assigned to the transit ob- 
servations in the South Pacific—to Brazil. Most of us 
remember how, on the final fall of the Southern Con- 
federacy, a few hundred irreconcilable spirits declared 
that under the Stars and Stripes they would never 
live, and accordingly they fled from the hated emblem 
to Brazil, where, as a few adventurers promised they 
were to find independence, and establish a new society 
like that which of old existed in the slave States. 
That their hopes and their pride have suffered a woful 
downfall may be readily believed when we find them 
willing to accept the protection of the United States, 
in returning to the homes of which they thought so 
much, and for which, in a sense, they staked and lost 
all. It is a bitter discipline that they have undergone, 
and we hope that their reception will be marred by no 
resentment on either side. The danger, indeed, is 
that they, or some of them, will cherish the old bitter- 
ness when they come among once familiar scenes; 
but they will be speedily received into the moral 
sanitarium of a reunited country, and, the reception 
over, their individual disaffections will soon be forgot- 
ten or ignored. 


Mutinous conduet on board a first-rate Atlantic 
passenger steamer is something new in the bistory of 
steam navigation, or at least so rare that nothing 
serious of the kind can be recalled. The story of a 
mutiny on board the Williams and Guion steamship 
Montana is therefore to be received with considerable 
allowance until the other side bas been heard. The 
vessel was a new one, built for speed, and without the 
“ turtle-deck” so essential to the safety of our modern 
ships, which drive their noses through a head sea in- 
stead of rising overit. In place of this there was an 
iron bulkhead some twenty feet from the bow, and 
against this the sea broke until it yielded and tons of 
water found their way into the hold. When this took 
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from Queenstown, westward bound, and all bands 
seem with great unanimity to have refused to work 
unless the ship were headed to the eastward. The 
captain refused to alter the ship’s course, and fer 
twelve hours she lay in the trough of the sea, with a 
dozen feet of water in her fore-hold, and the pas- 
sengers’ trunks banging themselves to pieces against 
the sides and deck. Failing to bring the crew to 
terms, the captain at last headed for Queenstown, 
where the passengers, or some of them, were trans- 
ferred to the Davotc, and in due time reached this 
port. 


It is not at all discordant with the immemorial 
intelligence of the Sublime Porte that, the Herzogovin- 
ian trouble being well-nigh disposed of, the Govern- 
ment should impair its financial credit in European 
markets by the partial repudiation of its loans, after 
the manner of some of our Southern States and of a 
good many railroad corporations. The yearly interest 
on the loans amounts to something like twelve millions 
Sterling, and the Sultan announces that half of this 
will be paid in five per cent. bonds issued at par, and 
really worth about thirty per cent. of their face 
value. Of course, the bond-holders are in a troubled 
state of mind, and are trying to get their respective 
Governments to interfere, but special instructions to 
ambassadors and ministers is all that can be expected. 
Add to this that a woman’s rights paper has just been 
started in Constantinople, and we cannot wonder that 
the Sultan is driven to the very verge of distraction. 
If to the importunities of foreign creditors should be 
added a few only of the many suits for divorce and 
alimony possible in such a family as his and instigated 
by the journal in question, the cup of his misfortunes 
will indeed be full. 


Three years is so long a time to remember any- 
thing that most of us may be pardoned for having 
forgotten, if we ever knew, that about the time when 
the Geneva Arbitration was _.a leading topic, a certain 
Spanish Don Arturo de Marcoastu offered the sum of 
£300 to the Social Science Association to be given in 
prizes to the authors of the best essays on the ques- 
tion: “In what way ought an international assembly 
to be constituted for the formation of a code of inter- 
national law, and what ought to be the leading prin- 
ciples on which such a code ought to be formed?” In 
answer to the advertisements of the association twenty- 
nine essays were sent in, and the award wasannounced 
at the Congress at Brighton a few days ago. The 
writers were, of course, unknown tothe judges until 
after the decisions were made, and Lord Aberdare had 
the satisfaction of announcing Mr. Abram P. Sprague, 
of New York, as the winner of the first prize (£200), 
and M. Pantl Lacombe, of the French Bar, of the 
second (£100). In his presentation address Lord 
Aberdare very excusably regretted that none of his 
own countrymen had secured a prize, but said that 
after all, fair-play was the principal thing, and that, 
nations * will only be secure when by universal opinion 
the moral greatness of a Washington is set above the 
intellectual superiority of a Napoleon.” He said 
farther that * we do not waut the chief distinctions of 
either nations or men to depend on the success of 
warfare,”’ and to this the Pall Mall Gazette objects, 
remarking that the world will, no doubt, take note of 
Lord Aberdare’s wishes, but meanwhile it is only fair 
to point out that the chief distinctions of men do not 
as a rule depend on the success of war, his Lordship 
himself being an instance in point. 


Spanish brigands must be very awe-inspiring or 
eise the average Spanish railway passenger must be 
very cowardly. A few days,ago a train was stopped on 
the Sarragosesa railway by five brigands, three of whom 
remained outside at an advantageous point while the 
other two went through the train, relieving some six 
hundred passengers of their valuables and pocket- 
money. These six hundred valiant ones were nominal- 
ly restrained from annibilating their assailants by the 
belief that a large band was ambushed in the near 
vicinity. What makes the affair still more incredible 
is that several American sailors were among the plun- 
dered passengers, and refrained with the rest from 
throwing the brigands overboard. A more absurd 
instance of the abject submissiveness of humanity 
when it does not fully understand the situation we 
do not remember to bave read, although the bistory 
of Western stage travel in this country affords some 
very telling instances of the impunity with which 
* road agents’ can plunder a coach load of presum- 
ably armed passengers. 


A eable dispatch from Cairo says that the 
Khedive’s army has entered the Abyssinian territory, 
but meets no opposition from the natives, who are 
retreating before the invaders. As the most impor- 
tant commands of the Egyptian army are in the hands 
of European and American officers, the campaign 
will probably be pushed with energy. The English, 
too, are fighting the tribes at the mouth of the Congo; 
the Liberian difficulties were unadjusted when that 
Republic was last heard from, and if Stanley and 
Cummings are fighting in the intcrior, Africa will not 
be a pleasant place to live in this winter. Such inva- 
sions, too, will be apt to foment inter-tribal wars, but 
perhaps the general result will be to check the slave 
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trade. That at least will be a gain to the world, 
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FOUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 


By ELste GORHAM. 


ss ONNTE little bluebird, where is your home, tell me?” 
““My home is in the greenwood, high in the birchen 
tree, 
Across the dew-bright meadow a sunny mile away, 
Where the brook sings to the sedges all through the sum- 
mer day.”’ 


“ Frisky little kitty puss, where is your home, I pray?” 

“In the barn beneath the birchen tree a sunny mile away, 
The mice and I play hide-and-seek along the dusty floor, 
While laughing runs the little brook outside the wide barn- 

door.” 


“ Pretty little ehipmunk, are you so far astray ?” 
***T live near by the birchen tree a sunny mile away. 
Down underneath the moss and ferns my soft warm bed is 
made, 
And on my little closet shelves sweet nuts in piles are 
laid.” 


Merry little Marian sits singing at her play: 
* * See, just above the birchen tree, a sunny mile away, 
Our pretty cottage chimney with its smoke flag blowing 
out, 
And, wading down the little brook, hear Tom and Patty 
shout!” 


Puss and bird and chipmunk, and Marian glad and gay, 
Are neighbors by the birchen tree a sunny mile away. 
The loving Heavenly Father cares tenderly for all, 
Alike on all his little ones his rain and sunshine fall. 








FRED’S SUMMER STUDIES. 
By ADAM StTwin. 


N Y young readers of the Christian Union will 
remember Fred’s coming in the country early 
last spring quite sick and feeble, worn out almost by 
hard study and a long winter’s confinemsnt. He 
thought it very hard that he should be taken from 
‘school, deprived of his books, and banished to a com- 
mon-place Connecticut farm-house to waste his time, 
as he expressed it. He returned to his city home the 
first of October, to enter school once more, glad to go 
back to his parents and class-mates, but loth to leave 
the country just as the swamp maples began to take 
~ou their gorgeous autumn tints, while the fields were 
gay with asters and golden-rods, and the stone walis 
and road-side thickets were blazing with scarlet and 
-orimson. 

* It’s just the pleasantest part of the year,’’ he said. 
*“ Besides, the nuts will be ripening soon, and there’s 
to be such a lot of them this fall.” 

But thé call was positive, and home he must go. 
His mother could not bear to think of his losing any 
more time from his lessons, half fearing that he would 
never be able to catch up with his class-mates as it 
was; and as his health was fully restored there was to 
her mind no longer any excuse for keeping him from 
school. 

I was very sorry to have him leave us, for really I 
senjoyed his company immensely, and was quite sure 
that he would be none the worse for two or three 
months more of country life and freedom from school 
-duties. Indeed I thought his country life would be 
even better for him than any school lessons could be: 
not only for the pleasure he would have going after 
nuts, gathering leaves and wild-flowers and the rest,— 
and such enjoyment is a grand thing, I think, to add 
to any boy’s experience,—but also for the opportunity 
a longer stay would have given him for completing 
his country studies, or rather for rounding out the 
‘season, since out-of-door studies are of the sort that 
last a lifetime; the more they are pursued the more 
#njoyable they become and the further they seem 
from possible completion. 

Fred had seen the beginning and the fullness of sum- 
‘mer life, had watched the springing blade and the 
ripening grain, had seen the gardens planted and the 
harvest almost ended, and I thought that it would be 
well for him to see the richness of later autumn and 
the hazy loveliness of Indian summer. It was not for 
me to say, however; soI bade him good-by cheerful- 
ly, promising to see that he had a good store of nuts 
for the winter, and that his plant collections should 
not suffer for lack of autumn leaves and flowers and 
seeds, 

When he had gone I could not but think over the 
results of his summer’s life in the open air, for he 
spent very few waking hours in the house. He had 
ome to us pale and weak, with a fickle appetite and 
aa tendency to headache, and quite possessed with the 
idea that all that was worth knowing was to be learn- 
ed from books. He went away with a trunkful of 
well-worn clothing—well worn out, his mother proba- 
bly said; with a “crop for all corn,” and some ten 
pounds more of fiesh than he brought; with hands 
mand face as freckled asa tiger lily, and “‘ brown as a 

berry,” as the saying is, though for my part I never 
aaw any berries of that color. In short, he left us 
stout and hearty and healthy, as tireless and happy as 
a boy could weil be who had had nothing to do all 
summer but to cultivate an acquaintance with all out 
Moore and had doue it industriously. Just here lies 





the secret of the pleasure and profit he got from his 
country life. He was like an explorer in a strange 
land: his life was a hfe of constant study; yet he 
never opened & school-book all summer. 

I have told you how he began his out-door observa- 
tion by studying the action of a runlet of snow water, 
how it carved the earth in a small way, and showed in 
miniature many of the processes by which our great 
world has been brought to its present condition. All 
througk the summer Fred has carried the first lesson 
forward. With every heavy rain he has seen illustra- 
tions of earth changes, by the roadsides, in the fields, 
along the river, and on the sandy sea-beach. 

“What makes so much fine mud at the mouth of the 
river?’ he asked a boatman one day. 

“ That’s creek-muu,”’ the man replied. 

** Where does it come from?” 

“It has always been there,” the man said. 

Another mau said: ‘‘It is mud brought down the 
river.” 

“TI don’t see how that can be,” said Fred; “for 
there’s nothing like it where the water isn’t salt.”’ 

“I]t must be brought in from the sound by the tides.” 
said another boatman. 

“You never see it except where a creek comes in,” 
said the other. 

“That's so: Queer, isn’t it!” and there the matter 
ended, so far as the men were concerned. 

But it did not end that way with Fred. He saw 
that the water was not muddy out in the sound: it 
was tolerably clear also above the reach of the tides 
in the river. 

“Perhaps the mud comes some way from mixing 
the water,” he said. 

That day we carried home a jugful of clear salt 
water, and the next day Fred got a bucket of fresh 
water from the brook which was a‘little clouded by a 
slight rain that fell during the night. We filled a 
gobblet with brook water and another with salt water: 
Then we mixed a quantity of the two and filled ano- 
ther glass with the mixture; then we covered the 
three with saucers and@set them away. 

Next day Fred called me to see the result. There 
was no sediment from the salt-water. There was 
scarcely a trace of sediment in the glass of brook water. 
The mixed water had thrown down a considerable 
quantity of fine mud. 

“Try it again,”’ said I. 

Fred did so with like result. Then he tried the ex- 
periment of putting a little salt into slightly muddy 
water and found it became clear much quicker than 
the unsalted water. 

“ That accounts for the mud banks at the mouths of 
the creeks,”’ he said, making a note of what was really 
an important geographical discovery. 

This is but a specimen of his way of studying. 

I would not have space to tell you how he studied 
the weather, using the Weather Reports in the daily 
papers and some hints I had given him with regard to 
the clouds and their indications. The hired man used 
to call him Young Prob. He was greatly elated one 
gay in haying time, when—haying predicted a storm 
though the morning was bright and pleasant—his 
warning was disregarded and the hay got a drench- 
ing. 

I have told you of some of his early studies of leaves 
and flowers. During the summer he gathered several 
big beoks full of specimens, and made himself 
acquainted with most of the common plants and all 
the principal trees of this pard of the country. He 
learned how all the common garden vegetables grow 
and how they look while growing, and gathered 
samples of the different grains showing their various 
stages of growth from the sprouting of the seed to the 
ripened grain. He has quite a boxful of specimens of 
wood showing the bark, the heart-wood and the sap- 
wood, of all our timber and fruit trees, and hasa good 
idea of the uses of each. He hasa box full of stones 
representing the different rocks of this region and a 
large number of specimens of stones and pebbles from 
gravel beds and the sea-shore. 

* All these will be handy,” he said, ‘“‘ when I study 
botany and geology at school.” 

Besides, he has ever so many bugs and beetles and 
butterflies and other insects carefully put away in tight 
boxes that I made for bim, and as many as twenty 
different kinds of chrysalids for hatching next spring. 
And for birds—you’d think he was brought up in the 
same nest with most of them, he has picked up so 
many of their family secrets. 

Best of all—next to his improved healith—he has 
acquired excellent of habits observation and study. 
He has learned how to use books, making them help 
him to knowledge he cannet otherwise obtain, but not 
depending upon them for everything. For instance, 
when driving the cows to pasture in the morning he 
would frequently hear a strange note in tree or shrub. 
Generally he would manage to catch a glimpse of the 
musical stranger which he might never have a chance 
to see again, as many birds of passage stop but a little 
while with us while on their journeys north or south. 
Sometimes he weuld spend heurs watching his new 
acquaintances, especially if th y took up a residence 
with us. Having made sure of their appearance and 
actions, he would turn to my Audubon, or some other 
book of birds, and perhaps he would find a colored 
picture and a long descriptien of the new comer. 

In like manner he would study any new fiower or 
inseet, first out of doors in their native home, then 
in books, often testing the observations of others by 





hisown. His days on the water, fishing and shore- 
hunting, gave him a world of matter to look up— 
much more in fact than he was able to master. 

“By and by,” he would say, ‘I shall study these 
things scientifically: now itis enough to get just alittle 
acquainted with them.” 

He did not realize that he was already studying 
scientifically ! 

Besides his nature studies, his country life gave him 
an opportunity to visit a hat-factory, a woolen mill, 
a pottery, a lock factory, engine works, saw mills and 
grist mills, and several other manufacturing es- 
tablishments; so that on the whele he could scarcely 
have spent a summer more profitably or enjoyably. 





DOLLY’S THANKSGIVING. 
By Z. M. Horron. 
“* P.S.—Be sure and bring Dolly.” 


HIS was the end of grandma’s letter, and 
Dolly sprang into her mother’s lap, and, throw- 
ing her arms about her neck, cried: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! may Igo? I’ll be so good— 
so very, very good! Oh, mamma! say, quick!” 

* What an impatient little girl I have,” said mamma. 
“Just think, if Dolly should go, too, poor papa will 
be left all alone, and what will he do? Why, let me 
look at you, Dolly? If papa should come and find 
your hair all tumbled as it is now, I’m afraid he would 
say, ‘No, we can not send such an untidy little girl 
to grandma’s.’”’ 

Now, Dolly just hated to have her hair touched, and 
sometimes, I’m afraid, she was not a very good little 
girl about it; but now she marched right up-stairs, 
and asked Katie to fix her all up, good enough for 
grandma. Of course, Katie didn’t know what she 
meant, but when papa came home Dolly was looking 
just as if she had come out of a bandbox. 

The very moment papa put his head into the room 
where Dolly was, she tugged at his sleeve until she 
had him safe in the big chair, then she climbed upon 
his knee, and, hiding her little head against his coat, 
said: 

“Papa, mamma says I’ve been a very, very good 
girl to-day.” 

“Yes,” said mamma, “she has been a very goed 
little girl;” and she smiled, for of course she had al- 
ready told papa just what Dolly wanted, and of 
course, too, they both saw she was almost afraid to 
ask right out for such a treat. 

“Then,” continued Dolly, ‘I went up to Katie, and 
had my hair all curled, and didn’t cry a single bit, 
and then—and, darling papa, may I ge?” 

“Go where?” said papa (but be knew all the time). 

“Go with mamma to spend Thanksgiving with 
grandma; and it’s all in the letter—it says, ‘Be sure 
and bring Dolly!’ and I’m Dollyeyou know.” 

* Yes, I know, my little puss,’’ said her papa; “ but 
if mamma and Dolly both should go, what would be- 
come of me?’ And he took out his handkerchief and 
put it to his eyes, just as if he were crying with all his 
might. 

Soon Dolly’s lips began to quiver, and, rolling up 
her little fists, she put one into each of her eyes, and 
said, although she had to try very hard: 

*Dol—ly will stay with pa—pa—pa—pa.” 

Then papa, who had only been making believe, you 
know, took the little fists down, and Dolly saw he was 
laughing; and when she went to bed that night she 
was the happiest little girl in all the world, for in twe 
short days she was to start for grandma’s, way up ia 
the country, and, what made it all the better, papa 
was going, too! 

Now, if you bad only been at the depot in New 
York the day before Thanksgiving, there you would 
have seen Dolly all ready to start. 

You would notice that every one had a bundle ora 
basket, with turkey legs and celery sticking out in 
every direction. 

Dolly had a basket, too; but if I gave you fourteen 
hundred guesses, and allowed five minutes for each 
guess, you couldn’t tell me what was in it. 

A little pussy for grandma! 

Mamma told Dolly that grandma must have three 
or four pussies, at least; but it made no difference, for 
it was the only thing Dolly had of her own, and she 
wanted grandma to have it. 

In the cars every one soon fell in love with Dolly. 
She talked so loud that they all heard her. She asked 
an old lady who sat in the next seat if she was going 
to see her grandmother, too; but when the old lady 
said she was her own grandmother, poor Dolly couldn't 


‘quite get it through her little head. 


When the conductor came around she wanted te 
walk through the car with him, and as he stopped at 
every seat to collect the fares, he would say: 

“ How do you like my little girl?” 

Then Dolly would always auswer: 

“I’m not his little girl. I belong to papa and 
mamma.” 

By-and-by poor pussy began to mew. Dolly put 
her hand into the basket, and scratched Kitty on top 
of the head, (they generally like that, you know); but 
she cried harder than ever. So she opened the basket, 
and let puss crawl into her lap. 

But soon Dolly got tired of talking and playing with 
pussy, and sat looking out of the windows at the trees 
and houses flying past, or, as Dolly said, “scampering 
back to New York.” 
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Pretty soon the train began to go slower. Just as it 
stopped, the door opened and the conductor shouted 
“change cars for’’—but Dolly didn’t hear the name, 
for papa said “hurry,” and commenced filling his 
arms with the bundles he had brought. So Dolly 
tumbled poor pussy back into the basket and they all 
rushed out. : 

There stood another train to take them to where 
grandma lived, so they went and got tir seats at 
once. All this time pussy was crying just as hard as 
she could mew. 

“Poor little thing,” said papa, ‘‘she must be very 
hungry.” So he called to a man standing on the plat- 
form, and who seemed to belong to the place, and 
asked him how long it would be before the train 
started. The man looked at his watch and answered 
“‘about 4 minutes.” 

Then papa said, ‘Can you get this little kitty some 
milk in the depot?” 

The man said he could; so papa gave him the pussy 
through the car window, and 2 cents, and told him te 
be sure and bring her back before the train started. 
So the man went off with kitty in the basket, and 
much to Dolly’s grief off went the train too! 

Papa shouted to the man for him to come back, but 
the cars were going too fast, and poor kitty was left 
behind. Dolly tried hard not to cry, but her eyes got 
just a little wet, and she had to swallow pretty kard 
fora few minutes. Her mamma said, however, that 
gravdma should be told all about it, of all the care 
Dolly had taken of kitty, just on purpose for a pres- 
ent; and so Dolly was comforted. 

After riding until it began to grow dark, papa com- 
menced to look after the bundles again. This showed 
they were getting pretty near grandma’s. Dolly bad 
fallen asleep against mamma’s shoulder, and when the 
train stopped they had to tumble her about a good 
deal to wake her up. 

Grandma was not at the depot, but she had sent 
James with the big carriage. She must have heard the 
wheels, for when the carriage stopped, she was stand- 
ing in the open doorway, and the very first words she 
said were, 

“Did you bring Dolly?” 

“QO yes, I'm here,’ answered Dolly, and in another 
minute she was in grandma’s arms. 

Such a splendid supper as they had! And what do 
you think Dolly saw playing on the sofa in the dining 
room? Why, three little kittens, just as mamma had 
said. 

When supper was over, and just as they were getting 
up from the table, Doily heard some one say, 

“ Go to bed, go to bed, good night all.”’ 

“That's only Jocko,” said grandma. 

Now Jovke was a parrot, and a very talkative one 
too. Dolly theught it just too funny for anything 
that that little green fellow could talk, so she went up 
to him and said, “ Please talk a little for Dolly Mr. 
Parrot.”’ 

“I’m a pretty, pretty, pretty boy,” said Jocko. 

“No you are not, you are just as homely as you can 
be,”’ suid Dolly. 

“Hurry up, hurry up, Jocko wants bis head scratch- 
ed,” said the parrot. 

“How do you do, dear? Jocko wantsa eup of coffee. 
Pretty, pretty boy, wants a cup of coffee.” 

Oh how Dolly laughed—till the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

When the time came for Dolly to go to bed, grand- 
ma took her up stairs and put her into a bed which 
was so very high she never could bave climbed into it 
alone even if she stood onachair. This was the way 
she gotin. When all wasready grandma said, “‘ one to 
make ready, two to prepare, three to go slam bang 
right up there,” and she tossed Dolly way up, just as 
high as she could, and down came the little girl into 
the soft feather bed, and before she was fairly tucked 
up, Dolly was sound asleep. 

Thanksgiving morning she was awake bright and 
early, and after breakfast went out to look at the 
hens, the turkeys and the pigs. But it was pretty 
cold, so she soon cameinto the houseagain. Grandma 
was busy with mamma ard Margaret in the kitchen, 
and Dolly wanted to help too. Se they got her an 
apron, but it was so big that they tied it areund her 
neck instead of around her waist as the others did, 
and even then it dragged on the floor. 

What a pantry grandma had! It looked as if a 
regiment of soldiers could march through, and each 
man eat a whole pie and put adoughnut in his pocket, 
and still there would be enough left for dinner. There 
was a long row of mince, and one of apple, and an- 
other of cranberry, which made Dolly wonder if pie 
were all they were going to have for dinner. 

But when she looked in the ovens and saw the 
turkey, the chicken pie and the plum pudding, she 
wanted to lie right down and go to sleep, and never 
wake up until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when dinner 
was to be ready. And when it was ready, it took just 
two hours to eat that Thanksgiving dinner, so you can 
Suess whether it was a good one or not. It seems to 
me curious enough tkat it didn’t make Dolly sick, for 
she ate—Oh, I don’t know how much turkey; and as 
she had a seat next grandma I know just as well as 
I _know anything that mamma didn’t see that last 
piece of pie which went on Dolly’s plate. 

Allduring dinner the parrot kept screaming, “Jocko 
wantsacup of coffee. Jecko wants his head scratched. 
Hurry up, hurry up, hurry up, hurry up.”’ 

But Dolly couldn’t pay any attention to him, be- 


cause, you know, she was so busy keeping Thanks- 
giving. 

But there is always an end to our good times, and 
although Dolly tried very bard to make the evening 
last, the clock said that Thanksgiving day was surely 
passing away; and when the time came that even 
grandma herself thought Dolly must go to bed, she 
was so sleepy that she actually ran into the bed-post 
and bumped her nose. 

But Dolly didn't go right home the next day. Oh, 
no; she stayed for a whole week after that, and had a 
splendid time; for it snowed one night, so James got 
out the sleigh (not the little cne with only one seat, 
but the great big one, I mean, that took two horses to 
make it go), and Dolly, bundled up till she looked just 
like a ball, had some jolly rides. 

But at last the morning came when she must start 
for home. It was pretty hard saying good-by to 
grandma and Jocko, I can tell you; but at last they 
were really in the cars, and Dolly had waved good-by 
with her handkerchief ouf of the window. 

But I mustn’t forget to tell you of something which 
happened on the way home. Poor pussy, you know, 
was left behind at one of the stations. Dolly had 
forgotten all about it, but when they reached there 
this time, and were hurrying across the platform to 
change cars for New York, what should Dolly see but 
pussy herself playing around the depot door. 

‘Oh, papa,” she cried, “look! look! there is my 
pussy!’’ and she ran to get it. But just then a little 
girl came out of the depot, and lifted pussy in her 
arms. 

“Stop,” said Dolly, “ that is my pussy.” 

“No,” said the other little girl, ‘‘she is my pussy; 
papa gave her to me.” 

** Papa, isn’t this my pussy ?”’ said Dolly. 

Then papa said to the other little girl: “‘ Are you 
very fond of this kitty?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’”’ she replied; ‘‘and I give her milk 
every day, and my papa said I should have her to 
keep for my own, if I wouldn’t pull her tail and make 
her mew.” 

“Then, Dolly,’’ said her papa, ‘‘do you not want to 
make this little girl happy by giving your pussy up to 
her ?”’ 

But Dolly pouted and looked quite cross at the 
little girl, who held kitty very tight indeed. 

“ Why,’ said papa, “I wonder what has become of 
my good Dolly, who has been having such a happy 
time with grandma, when perhaps this little girl has 
to stay at home all the time? I thought she was 
here.” 

“Yes, ’m_ here,’’ said Dolly, and she ran up to the 
little girl and said: 

“You may keep my pussy, and here is some candy 
too, which my papa bought for me.’”’ Then she kissed 
pussy good-by, and hurried back to the train. Just 
as the cars started, she called through the window: 

“ Be sure and give kitty some of that candy; she 
likes it awfully!’’ and the little girl said: 

“ Yes’m.”’ 

And that is the last that Dolly ever saw or heard of 
pussy. 

That night, when Dolly was safe again in her own 
bed at home. she said: 

**Mamma, may I go to grandma’s next Thanksgiv- 
ing?” aad her mamma said: 

“My little girl has been so good we can almost 
promise that she may go another year.” Ar@ perhaps 
if she should, and you would care to hear about it, 
I may tell you again of Dolly’s Thanksgiving. 








FANNIE HUNNIBIES 
By Mrs. Kate H. 


_—— HUNNIBIE had reached the mature 
age of nine years, and had never made a cookie. 
So one day when the housekeeper had gone down to 
Long Branch just for a pleasure trip, Fannie said, 
“Mamma, after we get all these dishes washed, and 
the work done up, mayn’t I make some cookies all 
myself, enly you tell me how?” Fannie’s mamma 
said, “‘ Yes, you may.’’ So Fannie washed the dishes 
patiently, and her mamma wiped them, and she 
scoured the knives and emptied the slops and helped 
make the beds, and by-and-by all the work was done, 
It was a very long piece of work; it did seem as 
though every tin dish iu the kitchen closet and every 
kettle had to be washed, for the housekeeper took a 
brother and sister of Fannie’s aleng with her, aud 
they carried chicken and cake and biscuit for lunch, 
leaving such lots and lots of dishes to be washed and 
put away. 

“Now, mamma, what’s the first thing to do?” said 
Fannie. 

“You must see about your fire the first thing; but 
I'll attend to that,’ said Fannie’s mamma. ‘Then 
you must get the cook-book and choose your recipe.” 
So Fannie got the book and chose this recipe: 
Cooxk1Es.—Two-thirds of a cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, two cups of milk, six cups-of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder, spice to taste. 

Then Fannie went and put on a big, clean apron, 
and washed her hands nicely. Then she put the paste- 
board on the table and measured out into the bread- 
bowl six cups of flour, and put twe teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder in it and sifted the two together a long 
time so they would be thoroughly mixed. Then she 


COOKIES. 








got a pan to mix her cake in, and she put the two cup- 





fuls of sugar in the pan, and measured out two cups 
of milk in a pitcher and two-thirds of a cup of butter, 
and got half a teaspoonful of cinnamon in a tiny 
saucer. Then she got the baking-pan and rubbed but- 
ter all over it with a clean rag, and she got the cake- 
cutter, and the top of the pepper-box, and the top of 
the yeast-powder box, and then she was all ready te 
begin to mix her cake. 

Then she put the butter into the sugar, and stirred 
it and stirred it with her right hand a long, long time; 
then she poured the milk in with her left hand, and 
stirred that with the butter and sugar, then she put 
the flour in with her left hand, and stirred with her 
right till the flour was all mixed with the other things, 
and last of all she put in the cinnamon. 

Then Fannie’s mamma thought there would be se 
many cookies if all the dough was rolled out, that 
Fannie decided to have part of it baked in a loaf, so 
her mother got a dish and buttered it, and Fannie put 
the dough in it, and her mother put it in the oven te 
bake. Then Fannie mixed some more flour with her 
dough until it was hard enough to roll eut on the 
board. Then she scraped all the dough off her hands, 
and turned the pan on its side, and scraped the dough 
out on the board, having first put a little flour on the 
board to keep the cookies from sticking. She left 
some of the dough in the pan for her two little 
brothers to eat, and they got some spoons, and carried 
the pan off, and had a nice time eating what Fannie 
left for them. Then Fannie worked the dough into a 
nice, smooth lump, and rolled it out with the roHing 
pin. Some of the cookies she cut out with the pepper 
box top, if made such cunning little things; some she 
cut out with the cover of the yeast-powder box, and 
cut out the middle of these with the pepper box top; 
some she cut out with a cup, and some with the cake 
cutter. Then she filled her pan, and put it in the 
oven. The rest of the dough she cut with a knife inte 
strips, and made letters of it. One was P for papa, 
another was M for mamma, and she made a letter for 
each of her brothers and sisters; than she cut out @ 
man, and a woman, and lots of curious-shaped figures, 
until all the dough was gone. While her cookies were 
baking, she put her flour and everything away in 
place, and carried all the dirty dishes to the sink, and 
she and her mother washed them up nicely. Them 
Fannie wrote a letter to one of her dear friends, all 
about what she bad done, and put one of her cookies 
in it, and put two stamps on_it, and carried it to the 
post offiee. 

When it was tea-time, she got out her china tea set, 
and made a little party, and she and her two littfe 
brothers ate their supper on their own little table, and 
had all the bread and milk and cookies they wanted. 
And Fannie said she would rather have made the 
cookies than have gone to Long Branch with her 
sister. 

Next time she is going te make biscuit all herself, 
and if they’re real good, maybe I'll tell you exactly 
how she did it. 


y 
Pujjles, 
A DousBLeE ACROSTIC. 

A temporary habitation. 

A South Amcrican river. 

A general of tho Revolution. 
A bird. 

A ruler. 

A river in New Jersey. 


The initials name a famous author, aad the finals what he 
wrote. Escusa, 











HIDDEN REVERS. 


1. You will find the Maiden-hair fern casy to press. 

2. If you are noble and good you wiil succeed. 

3. We saw the eagle, day after day, fly in the same direction. 

4. There was much ceromony and display for the greeting ef 
the bishop, earl and duke. 

6. You can see the herb in plenty near the old tower. 


Paxtnre. 
A CHARADE. 
My first lives in water—is food ; 
Returning home my last you make; 
My whole’s a craft, noble and good, 
For honorable sous to take. 8. F. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A vowel. 
Final. 
To endow. 
Becoming. 
A vowel. VENA. 
TRANSPOSITION POETRY. 
“ Paphy het anm, dan pypha eh loane, 
Eh how nac Iecl ot-ayd shi won; 
Eh ohw, ccruse winith, nac yas, 
Ot-romwor, od hyt strow, rof I veah yvid’l ot-yad.’” 
ARIEL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 20. 
A Metagram.—Platter, clatter, flatter, chatter, hatter, batter, mat~ 
ter, patter, spatter, scatter, shatter. 
An Enigma.—Dream. 
A Grammatical Riddle.—Princes—princess. 


Square Words.—1. 2. 
OGRE RAID 
GAOL ACRE 
ROL L IRON 
ELLA DENT 


THE FOLLOWING ANSWER CORRECTLY.—Emmie Chedic, F. H. 0., 
Charles 8.,Jr., Vena, Ella, Mary Wynn, Pansy, Harry C., Arthur 3, 





Amy Wallace, Arthur W. Millard. 
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Clppermost Copies. 


THE RED-CLOUD REPORT. 
(The Nation.) 


HE most noticeable thing about the report of 

the Indian Commission appointed to investigate 
the charges brought by Professor Marsh has been the 
indifference with which it has been received. The re- 
port has evidently altered no one’s opinion about the 
management of Indian affairs, and relieved neither 
Mr. Delano nor General Grant from any of the odium 
which that management has justly or unjustly brought 
upon them; and even the changes recommended in 
the Indian policy of the Government by the Commis- 
sion—many of which are highly sensible—have not 
excited any discussion either in the newspapers or in 
any public quarter, The whole report, except so far 
as it corroborates the charges made by Professor 
Marsh, and so provides powder for the war upon the 
Administration, bas fallen completely flat. . .. . 
The more important of Professor Marsh’s charges are 
all completely sustained, or, if not sustained, reported 
upon by the Commissioners in such a way as to show 
that they were probably true. . . . On the whole, 
with Delano removed, Smith under a serious cloud, 
anda report recommending the removal of the agent 
against whose administration the investigation was 
chiefly directed, and of still another agent, as well as 
the exclusion of three contractors from all further 
connection with the Government, Professor Marsh 
must feel that as a “scholar in politics’’ he has had a 
considerable amount of success; and, if every one of 
his charges is not proved, and some of them turn out 
to have been too strong, he probably consoles bimself 
with the reflection that nine-tenths of the prosecuting 
officers in the country, even with the courts and the 
machinery of justice to aid them, seldom get a verdict 
upon more counts in their indictments than he has 
done in his. 

What, then, is the reason, in view of the externally 
respectable character of the report and the success of 
the investigation in unearthing abuses, that the report 
has fallen so flat and attracted so little attention? The 
real answer to this question is, we believe, of consider- 
able importance to the Republican party, and it is the 
Very simple one that the Commission was appointed 
by the very men whose official conduct was to be in- 
vestigated, and the instructions issued to the court 
thus constituted were drawn up by the accused them- 
selves. The whole affair was such an insult to the 
common-sense of the public that it is difficult to write 
with moderation about it; but the facts deserve to be 
recalled. Professor Marsh, it will be recollected, 
brought his charges not merely against the subordinate 
employés like Saville, but against Delano and Smith 
as well, and on this account made his application for 
an investigation to Grant instead of the Interior 
Department. Thereupon Grant immediately becomes 

. 80 impressed with the fidelity and worth of Delano 
and Smith that he at once hands the whole matter 
over io them, and it is actually Delano who convenes 
the court, administers the oaths, and draws up the 
code under which he himself is to be tried. At such 
performances it is difficult to know whether the public 
is expected to laugh or to gnash its teeth, but it cannot 
be expected to await with interest or to treat as final 

. the findings of a court so constituted. 


“THE BIBLE ONLY.” 
(Christian Registcr.)} 

RECENT writer in the New York JZribune 

advises ministers to ‘‘shut up every book but 
the Bible.”’ If this may be construed as a strong way 
of putting the duty of the pulpit to concentrate its 
force on the presentation of themes that lead straight 
toward the life which is “ according to godliness,’’ we 
can respond with a hearty Methodist ‘‘amen.’? But if, 
as the phraseology indicates, the jntention is to dis- 
parage broad, geueral readings and studies, and to 
make the minister “a man of one book,” there are 
several things to be said. 

A man has read the Bible itself to little purpose who 
has not been stimulated by it to a quicker interest in 
man, in nature, in history, in every aspect of the in- 
ward or outward universe, and in whatsoever things 
are true and beautiful and good in all the literature of 
the world, Who wrote the book of nature, the record 
of humanity, the laws graven on the constitution of 
man and of creation, and the whole instructive story 
of the world’s life? Is it quite respectful to the Au- 
thor to treat his works with contempt? 

Devout men of every name delight to recognize the 
need of divine illumination—a gracious opening of 
“‘ the eyes of the understanding”’—to enable the reader 

-of the Bible to see the truths its writers saw. We must 
have, as they well say, a mental or spiritual prepara- 
tion such as will put us in sympathy with that Spirit 
of truth which spake by prophet, apostle and Messiah; 
that Teacher which is not yet dead, or silent, or spent. 
Without this “ preparation of the heart in man,” and 
especially in the preacher, “ the answer of the tongue” 
cannot be “from the Lord.” He may draw all his 
sermon-material from careful study of the Bible, and 
yet be a wooden literalist, a wordy scribe, having no 
life in himself, and therefore none to give. Or he may 
run into rant and cant.in talking of “‘ Christ, and him 
crucified,” and do men’s souls as little good as if he 











spake of protoplasm and elective affinity; He may 
sweep his congregation with wild extremes of excite- 
ment, or move them to tenderness and tears, without 
lifting them to the heavenly levels of love to the Lord 
and to the neighbor. But all such success is spiritual 
failure; and in the long run it makes more scoffers 
than saints. 

The divine illumination which qualifies one to dis- 
cover that inward sense of Scripture which constitutes 
the true word of God must certainly include the clear 
action of human intelligence or reason, along with 
that deeper tuition which Paul describes as taking 
away the veil from the heart. And with this spiritual 
endowment or anointing we ought to discover the 
word of God—the element of divine reality—in all 
things as wellasin the Bible. . . . 

In the name of Christianity, and of the Bible itself, 
we protest against the assumption that the modern 
prophet has no function except to be an echo of the 
ancient ones, and that the Holy Ghost ceased to be the 
inspirer of religious teaching when the ‘‘amen’’ was 
written at the end of the Apocalypse. We believe it 
to bean offense against that Spirit, an obstruction to 
true religion, a misrepresentation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a wrong to maukind, to put a slight on 
any truth which can be verified to-the human intelli- 
gence, and shown ‘o have a bearing upon human life 
and welfare. We must pity and rebuke the bold 
blindness which denies that there is a word of God; 
we must resist the superficial self-sufficiency and flip- 
pant conceit which mocks at the word which came in 
times past unto the fathers; and we must also testify 
against the arrogant unbelief which hides itself under 
the folds of conservatism, and irreverently bids God 
himself be silent, because forsooth it thinks be must 
long ago have said enough! There is one light for all 
ages and souls; it comes from the evershining Sun of 
Righteousness. The living ones who dwell nearest the 
throne are full of eyes, before and behind; they are 
encompassed and filled with the glory. When the 
preacher sees God in ajl things, all things will become 
texts and gospels. 


SLANDER. 
(The Intcrior,] 

HE Edinburgh Review for July has an article 

vindicating Lucrezia Borgia from the calumnies 
heaped upon her name for near four hundred years. 
It was near one hundred years ago that Sismondi 
showed the improbability of the horrible scandals 
respecting her, of which there was never any proof. 
The Methodist says “she will remain in the popular 
judgment the female type of the greatest wickedness, 
and historians will in vain write, over and over again, 
‘Most of these stories are known to be lies, and the rest 
have no solid foundation,’ ‘Ding-dong’ has engraved 
a lie on the page of history, and the people will stone 
a hundred yew martyrs sooner than restore reputation 
to one defamed person of a past age.’ This is true, 
but the remark need not be limited to the victims of 
slander of a past age. It is true of the present. We 
may talk of living aslander down, but is it ever done? 
An overwhelming vindication, which will provoke the 
popular indignation against the slanderer, will come 
the nearest to obliterating its effects, but the devil in 
the human heart will always sneer at the purest life 
which M&As upon it the scars of a lying defamer’s as- 
sault. The rule which should be adopted in dealing 
with defamers is to hold them guilty of the crime of 
slander in all cases where they cannot clearly prove 
their defamation. And by a defamer we mean any 
one who utters an injurious remark concerning 
another, truthfully or falsely. 


THE CONDITIONS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
LChristian Standard.) 


HESE facts have originated the inquiry, 

What shall be done to unify the Churches, and 
make their spirit equal to the demands of the hour? 
Conventions, union-meetings, resolutions, pulpit ex- 
changes, non-denominational periodicals and liter- 
ature, participation in common enterprises, and 
even attempts at organic union, as perfective of 
the world-wide Evangelical Alliance, have been at- 
tempted. Much has been done, we rejoice to know 
and record, in this way to eradicate prejudice and 
smooth down the asperities of sectarianism; but still 
the “health of the daughter of my people is not 
healed.” The disease has been cicatrized and mollified 
with ointment, but not cured. The roots of the 
cancer remain to canker and corrode. 

Each Church has its insignia and its idol. Some pet 
theory has become its Dagon, its golden calf, its Di- 
ana, on the basis of which precedence is claimed. And 
each seems to be under the delusion that according to 
some law like Darwin’s principle of natural selection, 
the better will gradually overcome and waste the 
weaker and worse, until the latter are exterminated. 
But each Church expects the evolution to be in favor 
of its own denomination. Wherefore the question re- 
curs: Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician 
there? 

We answer, there is; holiness is a harmonizer, a 
unifier, a bond of perfectness; not a compress, but a 
solventand cement. Itis not the attraction of gravita- 
tion, but that of cohesion and coalescence. It is a 
real fusion under the fire of the Holy Ghost. This 
result is both Divine and rational. Divine, because 
produced by the chemistry of a Divine religion, and 
the affinities of homogeneous elements. Rational, be- 


‘ 





cause Christian experience is a unit. Love is indivisi- ° 
ble, and under all conditions the same. It cannot be 
decomposed, like compounds, and resolved into some- 
thing else. It is in principle a simple and original 
element, emanating from God and essentially like 
him. Therefore love, which is the essence of religion, 
is the saf in nature and results, by whomsoever ex- 
perienced, Justification affects every man alike; and 
so of all antecedent, as well as subsequent. stages and 
degrees of salvation. Not so with dogmas, church 
governments, and modes of worship. They differ and 
ramify into nameless diversities. But holiness has 
the blessed effect to draw, to fraternize, to ingratiate, 
to mingle and blend. 

Experience is the point of confluence of all the 
streams of religious life which flow from individual 
hearts. Two holy bearts are like two drops of water 
when they touch. “Let brotherly love continue.” 
That is, be holy. 


CLAIMING TOO MUCH. 
(Rev. David Swing.) 


ET us not be guilty of the rashness that as- 

cribes all the good of earth to the Christian phi- 
losophy. There are those who, iu a zeal without 
knowledge, will declare all our arts and sciences, our 
compass, telegraph, and steam engine, to have come 
to the world through the evangelical religion. But 
all such generalities damage the cause they are de- 
signed to support. The youth drilled in this kind of 
declamation subsequently find that the Greek and Ro- 
man worlds were wonderful in science, art, literature, 
law, and inventions before our era began; that they 
had grand things which we boastful ones of the nine- 
teenth century cannot equal. Four thousand years 
before Christ came, God, the Father, declared the 
world to be *‘ very good,”’ and, having such a Creator, 
the goodness poured into man at his creation burst 
forth from the soul all along, from Adam to Socrates. 
As the lilies bloomed before the Saviour pointed out 
that group of blossoms to his followers, so the mind 
and soul of man began to bloom in the old world 
where Hiram worked in gold, where Miriam sang, 
where Job and David wrote, where the Greek orators 
thundered and the Greek poets sang. It is safe to say 
that the greatness of earth began, not with Christ, but 
with God. We need not take the garlands from the 
Father to bestow them upon the Son. The grandeur 
of earth began when God said, “‘ Let us make man in 
our image.” Let us never set up such rash claims for 
Christianity, that when our youth pass from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood, and begin to read books, 
they will need to remodel their opinions and unlearn 
the lessons of early life, and thus run the peril of fall- 
ing from a once childlike faith into the dreary land of 
infidelity or doubt. To view the world as having all 
come from an infinite God, and hence as having 
bloomed and blossomed always as God’s flowers bloom 
along the lonely Amazon, and as his ocean ripples in 
smiles always, before the Christian classified any 
flowers or sailed any ships, aud then to behold Christ 
as having been sent to urge the world more rapidly 
forward along the path of greatness, seems the better 
line of thought; a path most free from pitfalls and 
lying under the sweetest, purest light. The world of 
God was good, the world of Christ only better. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
(Scritner’s Monthly.) 


O man now standing on an eminence of in- 
fluence and power, and doing great work, has 
arrived at his position by going up inanelevator. He 
took the stairway step by stép. He climbed the rocks 
often with bleeding hands. He prepared himself by 
the work of climbing for the work he is doing. He 
never accomplished an inch of his elevation by stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairway with his mouth open 
and longing. There is no “royal road” to anything 
good—not even to wealth. Money that has not been 
paid for in life is not wealth. It goes as it comes. 
There is no element of permanence in it. The man 
who reaches his money in an elevator does not know 
how to enjoy it; so itis not wealth to him. To geta 
high position without climbing to it, to win wealth 
without earning it, to do fine work without the 
discipline necessary to its performance, to be famous, 
or useful, or ornamental, without preliminary cost, 
seems to be the universal desire of the young. The 
children would begin where their fathers leave off. 
What exactly is the secret of true success in life? It 
is to do without flinching, and with utter faithfulness, 
the duty that stands next to one. When a man has 
mastered the duties around him he is ready for those 
of a higher grade, and he takes naturally ‘one step 
upward. When he has mastered the duties of the new 
grade, he goes on climbing. There are no surprises to 
the man who arrives at eminence legitimately. It is 
entirely natural that he should be there, and he is as 
much at home there, and as little elated, as when he 


was working patiently at the foot of the stairs. There 
are heights above him, and he remains humble and 
simple. 

Preachments are of little avail, perhaps; but when 
one comes into contactiwith so many men and women 
who put aspiration instead of perspiratiov, and yearn- 
ing for earning, and longing for labor, he is tempted 
tosay, tothem: “Stop looking up, and lock around 
you! Do the work that first comes to your band and 
do it well. Take no upward step until you come to it 
naturally, and have won the power to hold it. The 
top in this little world is not so very high, and patient 
climbing will bring you to it ere you are aware.” 
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From Monday, Oct. 2 to Saturday, 
Oct. 3. 


Wall Street Topics.—The tone of the money 
market is something of a puzzle to the proph- 
ets. In the first half of October there was a 
Jarge decline in the bank reserves, caused by a 
falling off in legal tenders. This last has con- 
tinued, though in a less marked degree. Under 
these circumstances the banks generally advanced 
their rates on loans. Last week some of the banks 
had no funds to lend, but this week the same 
banks are offering money again on easy terms. 
Where the money has come from is not yet ex- 
plained, and call loans are quite irregular in con- 
sequence. The Bank of England report on Thurs- 
day showed a decline of £173,000 in bullion for the 
week, and the discount rate remained unchanged 
at 4 per cent., which was about &% above the open 
market. The Bank of France gained 3,253,000 francs 
im specie. 

Government Bonds.—The renewed advance 
of gold induced more activity and higher rates in 
Governments, with a rather scant supply. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 





Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
x & % @. 2. 8680, 
BORecccoeee 81, 120% 120% 121 123% 121% 121K 
=e SC absihad "81, 12244 1225 123 128% 128 2344 
63 5-20s, cp..."64, 118 118% 119 «119% 9 = 119% 
63 5-20s, cp...°65, 118 119 94 10 120% 
6s 5-208,n. cp.’65, 11834 118% 11935¢ 119% 11S 119% 
68 5-20s, cp...'67, LI9K 20% 121 Wiig 121% 
68 5-208, cp. 1 21 1 121% 
5s 10-408 reg . 115% 115% 16% N64 LI6K 
Se 10-408 ep... 116% «17 «=1I7% «117% «117 
5s, funded cp NS 1176 Like Miss LIT% 
6s currency..... 123 3% 


Gold.—A Fhe break took place in the mar- 
ket, as noted last week, but what with the small 
effect of the Treasury disbursements and the Vir- 
ginia City fire, the prices soon rallied, and the 
gtreet is at present in doubt whether the rise is 
due to natural causes or to clique operations. 


The highest quotations during the week, with 
specie-vaiues of legal-tenders, were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

or %, ' 23, 29. wR. 

ae 11444 115% 15Y 116K 116% 116% 

Legal Tenders. .87.33 86.86 -86.38 85.11 96.11 8%.@ 


Stocka, etc.—The market was active with con- 
siderable buoyancy early in the week, but subse- 
quently became weaker, and closed in general 
lower than the week before. A movement has 
been made by the Stock Exchange towards ob- 
taining more satisfactory and frequent informa- 
tion in regard to the earnings, expenses and finan- 
cial condition of corporations whose securities are 
sold at the Board. A committee has been appoint- 
ed totake charge of the matter, and it is to be 
hoped that the officers of railroads and other cor- 
porations will see the entire reasonabieness of the 
request for regular monthly statements of their 
earnings and expenses. The subject is one of 
much importance to brokers and purchasers of 
stocks and bonds, as under the present system of 
secret management all their operations are neces- 
sarily conducted in the dark, and in ignorance of 
the real value of the property which they are buy- 
ing or selling. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Ot. Oct. Oct. 
25. 26. 7%. 2. 2. *0. 
N.Y.C.& H.R...10434 104g Wig 14% «1h |= 104% 
Hariém....,.... . 131 132 132 121% 192% 
Mi ncenapenenes 17% «617% «=O SK SCC Wx 18% 
Lake Shore..... 614 Ox MY MY 614 C2 
Northwestern.. pn 38 Sy RK «87 37% 
do pref... 51 51 51 Dy 50% 
Rocx Isiand.. on 18% 03y Wy 108% 106% 
St. Paul........ 4 MN MK MH MK OM 
do pref...... 633g 62% 63 GX 2% 62% 
Ohio & Miss.... 17% 6% I7K% 16% 6x 6% 
Central of N.J.1064 106 106% 10646 «WOK «(106% 
Del., L. & W....118% MS8w% 118% Id 19x «11k 
Han & 8t. Jos.. 234 214% WK Ws 19 194 
Onion Pacific.. 68% 7 6% 6 65 66% 
Panama.... ...131 one. IO 188. 1h OS 
West'nUnTel.. 78 Ti . 76 6% 75% 6% 
At.&Pacific Tel .... 19% 18 19% 9x 19% 
Quicksilver.... 18} 19 184% «18% 18% 18 
do pref. 23 uy @B 23 2236 2 
Pacific Mail.... 4146 41% 41% 41% 40% 41 
Adams Ex...... 101 wWix Wi 102 101 102 
Am. Ex......... 58 57x 5B 58 538 5 
B. @. Tit. .ccevee “4 “x 4 45 45 46 
Wells, Fargo... 7846 79% 8X 78 78 78 


Foreign Exchange.—On the break in gold ex- 
change rates advanced rapidly, but fel) off again 
when the gold market subsequently tightened. 


here is a good supply of bills on cotton ship-14 


ments, although the export movement has been 
ehecked by 2 “* corner.” 

3 Saye. 
4.81@1.834 


60 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.76}¢@4.79 








George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 





Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT, per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXFCUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

_INVESTMENT SECU KITIES a specialty. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 

mediate Golivery) and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 

stered Certificates. Exchange of Cou — 
——— for Registered, ee ag of interest, 
tended to om favorable term 

onl other marketable Stocks. ‘and Bonds Sail 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Cote, bought and sold; approved 














deposit accounts received. 
FISK & HATCH. 
EXPLAINING THE 
10 per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 
Negotiated by many is | J+ N.Y. 
1 ney. Wheat Farm Security worth three 
to six times the loan. Best of references 
of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
H. O'NEILL & GO 
a ab | 
WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, NOV. 1, 
AND ALL THIS WEEK, 
inery Gi 
A 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
TRIMMED HATS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

Guaranteed by the Iowa n and ome Co. 
PER CENT. NET 
Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 
given. Address, D. & B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
$27 & 329 6th ave. & 103 W. 20th st. 
THEIR seers" STOCK 

3 
ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
; red $5.00 


* rimmed Hats, 20.00; ) SD; SORENSS to 15.00 


FELT HATS. 


Will offer on MONDAY, Nov. 1 
1,000 Cozen.of the finest quality of Felt Hats, in 
all en newest shapes and shades. Price, 70c.; 
wort 
in Black, Drab, Green, Prune, Brown, and Kcru. 


BARGAINS IN 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7 and §-inch, 8c. and %c., warranted all silk; all 
es. 

einen Roman, a}! silk, $1.25; formerly sold for 

Yo Roman, al) silk, $1.50; formerly sold for 


BONNET RIBBONS 


all the new desirable shades. 





All witk 2 7, 9, and 12, at 12c., 15e., We.. and 25e. 
106 cartons No. 12, black, at ec. ; all sitk. 
cartons No. 16, biack, 25c.; all silk. 


0 
Soft € Silk for Bonnet Trimmings. 


SILK VELVETS. 


P 5 pleges Black Silk Velvet at $1.07 reduced 
rom 
lid piece Black Silk Velvet a $1.75; worth #2.25. 
pieces from #2, $2.25, $2.50 to $3. 
Colored Velvet 4 $1. fo. ae 75, $1.98, $2.24, #2.75, 
#3, $3.24, comprising seal brown, havy blue, bottle 
zreen, prune, and all the new shades for dress 
rimmings. 


FLOWERS & FEATHERS. 


Over 3,000 cartons of Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
umes. 

Black and colored, 'c., 7'c., $1, $1.24.ft0 #15. 

Wings from 10 cents to ¥5, 

10) dozen Blue eons ae. 

100 dozen Ked Bird 

WH dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; i 70; worth $6, 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


LACES. 


Bought 2 On Genet Recrifee, a lot * 








PO RA 
Also, a lot of BLACK GUIPURE CAPES at one- 
third their original value. 
Ne TG: in DE-UP LACE GOODS, CLEBVE- 


a. FELVET 
est and cheapest stock ‘of "RUPE LINGS 


ine e city. 





BARGAINS IN 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 


Ladies’ and Cents’ Scarfs. 


WINDSOR TIES, in all new shades. 
5,000 dozen of Mrcente Tiss Ties at 25c., worth 50c. 


KID GLOVES. 


aor hy Drab and Brown, $108, every pair 





‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laig 
Oren a aaliy from 10 ta 3, and Monday ivonines 5to7. 
een pe YRS * m es 
te’ le 
Boatisb, rest a aowed. 


0.8 Bie eee Ta bh es? HAINES. T Pres't. 
OUR, Secretary. 





3, 4, 5, and 6 Buttons, in all shades. 





MIL- 
K GOODS, which is the 


Call and examine our immense stock of 
LINERY, LACE and SIL 
jargest in the city. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 & 329 6th ave, & 103 W. 20th st. 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


Patent Grand Upright 


PIANOS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by the best judges superior to all 
others. Alsu, every variety of 


Grand and Square Pianos, 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities in 
the World — Liszt, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ 
ABT, SARO, PAULUS, 


484 Washington Street, Boston ; 
20 East 14th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut 8t., Pate. 34 Cor Cor. _ Adams and State Sts., 


t# Send for Diestrates Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and tow as 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THE SALE OF RESERVED SEATS for the 
SEASON inthe BALCONY and DRESS CIRCLE 
will take place Tuesday, Nov. 9, from 8 A.M. to 
6P.M. No more than six reserved Seats will be 
sold to any one person, one Seat for each set of 
Subscription Tickets. Tickets of Members, or of 
Stockholders 6f the Academy, must be produced 
on application for Seats. 

No Seats will be reserved before the opening of 
the box office on the f@rning announced, and the 
sale will be supervised by a Committee of the 
Board. 


88th Plymouth Grgan Concert, 


certs every Saturday from 4 to) P.M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, Sat., Nov. 6, at4. 


Mr. 8, B. Whitely, Organist. 

Mrs. Annie E. Stetson, Vocalist. 
Tickets 15cts. Ten for $1.00. At Ovington Bro 
2w Fulton, Swayne’ 8, 216 Fulton; Bolles’s, 242 Ful. 
ton; Chandler’s, 181 Montague, snd Dickinson’s, 
46 Montague, and at puns door. Doors open at 3.30. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-board, 10 x 12, by Rockwood, N. Y. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher............ 
Both to One Address....................++ 
FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON. | 


Marshall's Steel Plate Engravings of Washing- 
ton. Size of plate, 16% x22%; on paper, 24x20. 
Avtiat’s PrOGM.....00..ccccssescccccscccces 
India Proofs........... 

Plain Impressions. 

Address FRANK JENKINS, 

27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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.| MACY'S, 


MACY 5 tz To our r country friends M 
MACY’S ordering from this establish- 
MACY’S ment (by catalogue or other- 
aes Y’s a we guaranty our goods 

MACY’S wuch finer for the prices than 
MACY’S can be purchased at any other 
MACY’S house in New York. We refund 
MACY’S the money or exchange 
MACY’S goods (us may be desired) when 
MAC satisfaction is not given. 


acre MACY’S MACYS Maye 
CY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 
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t2™ Catalogues sent free to 
any address. 
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¢#™ Orders by mail attended 
to with special care. 
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te Our Goods are all first 
class. 
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tc? Our Goods are sold atthe 
lowest possible price. 
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tw Our Goods (foreign) are 
mostly of our own importation. 


te” LATEST NOVELTIES 
ived by every European 
STEAMER. 
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(3 Our establishment is the 
largest of the kind in America. 
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Always a full seocntnent 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
White Goods, Housekeeping 
and HOUSEFURNISHINGGOODS, 
Othe la and GLASS WARE, 
(the ons stock in Am 
LACES, EM BOI DERUES, 
; HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR. MACY’S 
Ladies’ and Misses’ FURS and M : 
FUR TRIMMINGS; Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Infants’ Made-up 
Unéder-Ciothing; Gents’ Fur- 
visitng, soos, Small Wares, 
SLLAR. BOOKS, STA- 


cy’s , Fancy Goods and 
MACY’S “o, era Glasses, Eye 
MACY’S Glasses and's CTACLES, 
MACY’S DRESS FRieinge. WORST- 
MACY’S EDS _ and_ WOR! RST ED PAT- 
MACY’s TERNS, TOYS, DOLL 
MACY’S Plated Ware. Ladies’ and Chil- 
MACY'S dren's BOOTS and SHOES, a 
ACY’S new pair given for all that rip = 


Y’s or tear. 
BAe LAFORGE 2-Button KID 
MACY’SsS GLOVES, 9% cents a pair, war- 
MAC Y's a ly which means that we 
ACY’S give a new pair for all that rip 


MACY'S or tear in putting « on. 


MASTER H, MACY & CO., # 
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MACY'S 14th St., and 6th Ave. 


MACY’S NEW YORK, 
MACY’S 

MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY 

MACY’S MACY’S MACY¥’S MACYS MACY'S 





THE 


quitable 


Life Assurance Society, 


No. 10 BROADWAY, NEW YORE... 





Cash Assets, - - - $28,000,000% 
Annual Cash Income, $10,000,000 - 
Surplus,- - - - - $4,000,000» 





The Business is conducted upon 
methods which have been approved 


by long experience; namely— 


ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 

ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 

NO NOTES ARE TAKEN 

The Assets 
cording to the Insurance Laws of 
the State of New York. 
vestments furnish a Security of 
value 


are invested ac- 


These in- 


great to those who are- 
depending upon their tie 
surance policies for the 
ultimate support of their: 


families. 


The Lives insured are carefully 
selected. The surplus premiums 
are returned ANNUALLY to the. 
policy-holders. 

During the year 1874, this So- 
returned four méllion 
eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars to policy- 


holders and their families, in divi- 


ciety 


dends, death claims, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. 
JAMES Low. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER. 
Henry 8. TERBELL. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. 
THOMAS A, CUMMINS. 
ROBERT BLIss. 
WILLIAM H. Foae. 
DANIEL D. LorpD. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. 
HORACE PORTER. 
SIMEON FITCH. 
Ep. W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- 
DOLPH. 
ALANSON TRASK. 


JouN A. STEWART. 
Henry M. ALEXANDER. 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
Rop’t LENOX KENNEDY. 
WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY DAY. 
WILLIAM T. BLODGETT. 
BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
ASHBEL GREEN. 
WAYMAN Crow. 
JAMES M. BEEBE. 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THEODORE CUYLER. 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 
GEORGE H. STUART. 
JoHN J. DONALDSON. 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SAMUEL HOLMES. 
J. F. NAVARRO. 
WM. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 
J. J. M’Coox. 
E. JuDsON HAWLEY. 
Joun T. Moore. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HANDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS,. Actuary. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 





No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
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Farm and Garden, 


CONSUMPTION OF FORESTS. 


T is said that nearly one-half of the surplus 

hard woods of the country are to be found in 
Western Virginia. How long these will last is a 
doubtful question. Taking the one item of railroad 
ties, and we find that the country requires for its 
annual supply 94,550,000 cubic feet, equal to 738,515 
eords of solid timber, to secure which at least 2,000,000 
eords of standing timber have to be cut down. The 
average product per acre of the forests of Virginia is 
given by M. F. Maury at from 40 to 50 cords per acre; 
so that, taking the maximum yield, our railroad ties 
alone destroy annually 40,000 acres of woodland. The 
annual consumption of the country for fuel is estimated 
at over 50,000,000 cords of wood, of which three-fifths 
may be assumed to be goed standing timber cut 
expressly for fuel. This gives an annual clearivg of 
600,000 acres. The iron foundries consumed in 1870 
635,000 tons of charcoal, and a furnace that makes six 
or seven tons of iron a day will use up 200 acres of 
woodland ina year. The annual product of charcoal- 
jrorg is now about 200,000 tons, using up 5,000 acres a 
year. The pine lands of Michigan, the best in the 
country, yield 10,600 feet to the acre, beard measure. 
The annual consumption of the country in manu- 
factured lumber is 20,000,000,000 feet, representing an 
annual clearing of 2,000,000 acres. The fencing of the 
country required 25,000,009 acres to be cleared in order 
to make it, and the annual repairs to fencing destroy 
2,500,000 acres of forest. Our shipping tonnage repre- 
sents 80,000 acres ef oak forest destroyed, and demands 
for repairs 4,000 acres a year. The hard aud turned 
wood manufactures of the country use up an annual 
average of 300,000 acres of timber. Taking all these 
items together, we have an aggregate aunual con- 
sumption of 5,500,000 acres of forest. As our total 
forest-lands amount to 380,000,000 they will last at this 
rate only seventy years. A certain percentage of 
forest destroyed is allowed to renew itself, and, as in 
seventy years a pine woods can be cut over twice, 
this renewal amounts to a very considerable figure, 
but it is scarcely sufficient to offset the increasing 
demand fer timber for every purpose to keep pace 
with increasing population and exigent industries in 
the same period. In other words, with our present 
system of husbandry and our present growth of 
population, seventy years marks the maximum period 
that our forests may be expected to hold out.—World. 








THE METRIC SYsTEM.—We are slowly coming 
toit. We shall be buying our codfish and salting our 
butter by the gram shortly. Gram is an easy word to 
speak. Better on the whole for constricted Yankee 
jaws tbat can’t swimg open to say pound—round and 
full. A gram is thirty-two oumces, or thereabouts. 
Call it two pounds and weshan’t be far out of the way. 
Good pigs will weigh 150 grams by Christmas. In ex- 
ehanging the ounce for the tenth of a gram—the deci- 
gram—we get rid of another peaked word, as Yankees 
speak it. 

As to long measures, I don’t see but we must sell 
40 inches of land and buy 40 inches of cloth for a 
meter; that measure taking the place of our yardstick. 
We straddle nearly 40-inches in making 5 paces to the 
rod already, so that ¢en deeimeters to the meter in 
plowing will come withiu the compass of any but the 
most short-legged. 

Your liter is a trifle over 21-10 pints. Its adoption 
as the standard will swell milk measure a little with- 
out increasing the price, probably. That will suit 
buyers and a slop more of water will make sellers 
whole. How we can pull on our wind to say deciliter 
instead of pint, when we are in a hurry, remains to be 
seen. These metric measures will come hard upon us 
rancheros, for we have lately bought a brand new 
nest, containing all sizes up to a half bushel, from 
Thompson, of Granby. We'll sacrifice on *em, how- 
ever,—let them kick around like old cheese boxes, if 
need be, to bring on the decimals.—Huartford Courant. 

LATE PASTURING MEApDOws.—As a_ general 
Tule it is better to avoid pasturing meadows, after the 
growth has eeased for the season. But there are ex- 
ceptions te this rule, there being Some cases in which 
Wwe would pasture as closely as possible. Where the 
soil is rich and the aftermath heavy, there may be a 
mass of dried dead stuff in the bottom next year, which 
will interfere much with the mowing, unless it is 
pastured down now. In this case we would pasture 
the meadow closely, and give some top-dressing, if 
necessary, taking care te spread the droppings of the 
stock evenly. Again, strong but thin cloverand grass 
meadows will be benefited by close pasturing, by 
which the stubble will be eaten off, the coarse growth 
rendered finer and closer, and the yield of next season 
be improved in quality. A moderate top-dressing of 
fine manure will be of nore value than all the stubbly 
aftermath. 


ROADSIDE WEEDs.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator, writing evidently from a personal 
experience of the evils arising from the dissemination 
of the seeds of weeds allowed to grow by the roadside, 
makes the following suggestion:—‘“It seems to me 
that the farmers of Massachusetts have a right to 





complain that their interests are not properly regard- 
ed by the law-makers. In New York there isa law 
requiring the road masters to cut weeds growing in 
the highways twice during the growing season. In 
Pennsylvania a man who allows ox-eye daisies to go 
to seed, even on his own farm, is liable to persecution 
and a fine. In Ohio the Legislature passed a law last 
spring requiring the officers who have charge of the 
roads to cut all weeds and briers growing in the public 
ways. Itseems to me that Massachusetts needs such 
a@ law as mueh as any other State, and that her law- 
makers ought at their next session to take the matter 
in hand. Many farmers are sent to the Legislature, 
and they ought to look out for the agricultural inter- 
ests. I have written on the assumption that there is 
no such law as I have suggested. I do not know that 
one ever was passed. Certainly mo such law has been 
enforced. The farmers should demand such a law 
and see that it is enforced.” 


PULLING AT THE HALTER.—The Canada Farmer 
says that this is the way to cure horses of the habit of 
pulling at the halter: Geta piece of bed-cord, four times 
the length of the horse, and double it in the middle, and 
at the doubled end make a loop, through which pass 
the animal’s tail. Then cross the cord.over his back, 
and pa oth ends through the halter-ring under bis 
chin, an@ tie both ends of the cord to the trough ring 
through which the halter strap plays, the end of the 
halter being attached to a billet of wood. Should the 
horse attempt to pull back the strain will be all on the 
root of his tail before the halter strap will become 
tightened, and he will at once step forward to avoid 
it. After so fixing him afew times in the stable he 
will abandon any such propensity. 


AN EN@uisH Story.—The Coventry Standard 
states that in the spring of the present year one pound 
each of the Snowflake and Eureka potatoes, two new 
American varieties, were planted in the gardens at 
Capesthorne, the seat of Mr. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. 
On the 13th of last month the Snowflake was lifted, 
when it was found that the one pound had produced 
the surprising weight of 638lbs. A week later the Eu- 
reka was lifted, and it was ascertaineé that the pound 
of seed potatoes had produced 1,082\lbs., the largest 
yield on record. Three hundred of the tubers weighed 
3691 ¢1bs. 


ORIENTAL EconoMy.—England washes most of 
the manure made by her people into the ocean, and 
then hunts over the globe from Egypt to Peru for 
more to waste. The United States does no better. 
But the natives of Japan and China maintain the fer- 
tility of their soil by saving what those who pretend 
to be civilized throw away. They have no wern out, 
abandoned fields. 


Frences.—The cost of fences in the United 
States is estimated to be greater than the national 
debt, or more than two thousand, three hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. The cost of repairs and interest is 
more than four hundred millions of dollars a year. 
Are all the cattle they are built to fence out worth 
that enormous sum? Is there no chance for reform 
and economy here? 


Publishers’ Department. 


New YorkK, NOVEMBER 3, 1875. 

















MORE WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


iD fulfillment of our promise, we present this 
week more extracts from the press and friend- 
ly letters sent us. The publication of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons in the paper instead of in a separate 
pamphlet gives general satisfaction, and the re- 
duction of rates to clergymen is also received with 
favor. 

The Indiana School Journal says: 

“The Christian Union is the best religious and family 
newspaper that comes to our desk. We always read it with 
interest. While it is fully up to the times, it is thoroughly 
Christian.” 

The literary editor of the Huntingdon (Pa.) 
Journal, after speaking of the value of the Chris- 
tian Union, adds: *‘ Being a warm friend of Mr. 
Beecher, I will do all I can to extend its circula- 
tion.” 

The editor of the Connecticut Westerw News, 

published at Salisbury, writes: ‘I have from 
time to timé done what I could to assist the 
Christian Union, for the love I bear to Mr. 
Beecher, and propose hereafter to do so.” 
’ The editor of the Dansville (N. Y.) Advertiser 
writes: ‘I sincerely hope the Christian Unton 
may succeed beyond your most sanguine expecta- 
tiens.” 

Our agent in Amsterdam, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ as 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons are to be published in the 
paper hereafter, I take the agency, and can work 








up a good list for you. . . . I believe with the | 


present arrangements the paper is destined to 
have an immense circulation.” 

The following from an agent in Marlborough, 
Ct., will find a responsive echo in many hearts: 

“ As a subscriber to the Christian Union for four years, and 
for the years 1872 and 1878 its agent, you will please not con-. 
sider me a stranger, but as a member of your great houses 
hold, who has been blessed beyond expression in the 
companionship of your true, noble, loving and progressive 
thoughts and unfaltering Christian example. The issue of 
Sept. 22d filled my heart with supreme delight. You are 
truly doing for us more and better than we could ask or 


thirs. ‘Our cup runneth over,’ and we would pass it along 
that others may drink and live.” 


A gentleman in this city encloses $6.40 for two 
his subscriptions for friends, and adds : 

“ Ever since the beginning of the persecution against Mr, 
Beecher I have felt the intensest sympathy with him. And 
it is a positive relief to me to testify my unshaken faith in and 
admiratien for him, even though it be by so trifling an act as 
subscribing for his paper. I can never willingly do without 
the paper so long as it continues the interesting and delight- 
ful paper it is at present.” 


The next is froma gentleman in Easthampton, 
Mass. : 


“Tam perfectly satisfied with your new arrangement in 
reference to Plymouth Pulpit. I have enjoyed the reading 
of both publications for several years, and heartily thank 
God for them and for their gifted editor, H. W. Beecher, and 
all through his great trial I felt as though it was my own de- 
parted but beloved father that stood at the public bar. But 
I never even in the darkest hour lost faith in him, but that 
he would finally triumph and hurl back the vile slander upon 
the heads of those who invented it.” 

Our agent in Buffalo writes: ‘‘ Your arrange- 
ment of subscriptions to the Plymouth Pulpit is 
generous as well as just, and will meet all de- 
mands.” 

The last we shall give in this issue is from a gen- 
tleman in Plainfield, Iil., who says : 

** You have conferred a great favor on me by changing Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons for the Christian Union, which is just such 
a paper as I have long wanted. Although I take three weekly 
papers beside, they are all thrown aside as soon as the Union 
arrives. . . . Ithink Ican dosomething for your paper, 
and what I can do I will. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
nuin, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a reeeipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a pestage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 

WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


M 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly 7 

<3 = “ The G —y A ee Se 6.65 
Scribner's Monthliy.......... €.65 
at. Nicholas... ...........0.+.. SR 
Lippincott’s Magazine. .... 6. 
bed o « The cuneey Magazine 
Sad : “ Ge py ba 
“ a ee 
* - a "s Magazine 3. 
“ x * Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 


= . “ The Nursery............-0--+ z 
WEEKLIES. 
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FE voteterel 


Harpe zar 
Littell’s Living Age. 
The N. Y. Trib 
pavence 


. . 


SSRBE 


= ne ation ‘ 
- “ Scientific American. oe 
se - “  Youth’s Companion........ +4.65 


se 


*Inciuding Premium BE ving. 
+Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
ane nave ste any See Oe of nine copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

. “THE CHRISTIAN UNION,’’ 
27 Park Place, New York. 





